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EVOLUTION NOT REVOLUTION. 


“TTT.” PRIZE ORATION. 


The Reign of Terror flashes across the page of history 
as the blazing comet among the fixed stars in the firmament. 
A nation trembles in the volcanic throes of civil commo- 
tion, the streets of her capital are gorged with the mob and 
the barricade, the air foul with the vulgar execrations of a 
maddened rabble, the skies reddened with the flames of the 
incendiary. Marie Antoinette is on the scaffold, Robes- 
pierre upon the throne, anarchy the ruler, law and order 
under foot. The steady click of the guillotine, the cries of 
anguish from her homes and hamlets, the complete aban- 
d donment of all that is just and true and virtuous, the sacri- 
fice of every interest to the accomplishment of an end, was 
the harvest France reaped from the seed sown by her lead- 
ers in thought and action. This is revolution. 
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In vivid contrast is the gradual development of civil- 
ization from a lower to a higher plane, from its first rude 
conception to its highest stage. As civilization advances 
it brings in its train certain reforms in every sphere of 
action. Although these reforms seem oft-times to burst in 
all their power upon the social, political or religious world, 
and to be the momentary ideas of single men; if perman- 
ent they must be the result of a steady growth of public 
opinion demanding better conditions. Such reforms are 
not sudden revolutions of feeling, but are gradually devel- 
oped and come with a force as irresistible as that which 
slowly yet surely melts the Alpine snows and sends the 
avalanche hurling to the plains beneath. He who can best 
mark the world’s heart-beat as it throbs in response to the 
wants of mankind, that he may voice its needs, becomes at 
once the reformer and the hero of the hour. 

The Reign of Terror passed away and left France 
branded by the marks of civil strife. Her master minds, 
who held their country’s destiny within their grasp, had 
seen her beset with many perils. The restless movements 
of the lower classes, the spirit for thought and speculation, 
the increase of crime, heresy in the church and disorder in 
the State were the harbingers of a coming storm. Reform- 
ers sought by a revolution and a new social system to solve 
the problems placed before them. They cried, “Away 
with creed, away with law!” and confident in the future, 
strove to obliterate every vestige of the past. France was 
revolutionized but not reformed. Far different have been 
the great movements which have bettered man’s condition 
in all ages. Not the sudden offspring of fancy nor the 
vague theories of a moment, they found their inception deep 
in the public mind many years before the desired end was 
gained. Thus deep-rooted as they were, and developing in 
an environment of discontent with existing conditions, the 
opposition of kings and potentates was powerless against 
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them. When they had borne their ripened fruit humanity 
stopped to reverence the martyrs who perished in its behalf. 
“‘Humanity sweeps onward. Where to-day the martyr stands 
To-morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands. 
While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe returns 
To gather up the scattered ashes for History’s golden urns.’’ 

In the economic conditions of our own land we cannot 
fail to note the outward indications of restlessness and strife 
in almost every department of activity. In the political 
world the spirit of unrest may be discovered in each suc- 
ceeding year in political tidal waves, in the constant shift- 
ing of opinion on national issues, and in the propagation 
and almost miraculous growth of wild theories of govern- 
ment and finance. No State or local control becomes firmly 
established. Reforms in municipal administration gain 
impetus for a time but soon lapse into comparative neglect 
and are succeeded by a greater want of integrity and 
conscientious administration than before. 

Between Capital and Labor the conflict was never 
more fiercely waged. Open and flagrant rebellions of the 
workingman against his employer are frequent and demand 
a solution of the labor problem. The artisan of to-day, 
educated to a higher degree than his predecessors, subject 
to the influence of the press and becoming more and more 
conscious of his position, realizes that he does not possess a 
proportionate share in the general advance of prosperity. 
Thus a spirit of discontent suggests labor uprisings with 
their attendant disasters. 

Especially in our great cities is evidence of the popular 
unrest to be found. “The city,” says Dr. Strong, “is the 
nerve centre and at the same time the storm centre of civ- 
ilization,” With its great and disproportionate increase in 
population, its complex social organization and vast capa- 
bilities for good or evil, the modern city offers a social 
problem difficult to solve. The increase of crime is more 
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than commensurate with the growth of population.. Muni- 
cipal government, although at times improved by a natural 
reaction, is notoriously corrupt. Thus the city, with con- 
ditions favorable for crime and vice in its tenement dis- 
tricts, adds fuel to the flame of popular discontent. 7here 
must the battle for social reform and the elevation of the 
masses be fought and won or lost. 

What then are the remedies offered to check existing 
evil and lessen the general unrest? Theorists present for 
our consideration plans for government and reconstruc- 
tion which in their revolutionary tactics rival the extreme 
measures of the French philosophers of the eighteenth 
century. The Socialist and the Communist propose the 
abolition of all class distinction and demand that Labor 
and Capital shall share in equal ratio the product of 
their united toil. The Anarchist, advancing still further, 
cries, “Away with law, away with the rights of man, let 
force rule supreme!” All would inaugurate a revolution 
and enact anew the scenes of the Reign of Terror or the 
bloody tragedy of Haymarket Square. 

Evolution is dependent upon environment. That the 
evolution of the future may lead upward toward a more 
perfect civilization its environment must be conditioned 
to the attainment of that end. This may be done by 
establishing high standards of statesmanship and citizen- 
ship and requiring at least a partial conformity to them. 
If the twentieth century is to usher in a better social era 
a statesmanship is demanded which shall sacredly perform 
the obligations entrusted to its care, a statesmanship 
whose sole aim is not private enrichment in violation of 
public trust. A citizenship is required which is not alone 
zealous in temporary reform, but unceasing in its struggle 
for freedom in fact as well as in name, a citizenship which 
maintains a patriotism not expressed in meaningless plati- 
tudes or empty eulogy, but which strives to strengthen the 
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foundations of our national institutions. It has been well 
said, ““We need a new patriotism, which is civil rather 
_ than military; not a patriotism which constructs fortifica- 
tions and builds navies so much as one which purifies 
politics and substitutes statesmen for demagogues.” The 
recent reforms in municipal government have failed to a 
large extent because the high standard of citizenship 
which they require for their maintenance has not yet been 
developed. Establish a general desire for reform and 
reform is inevitable. 

Education is an important factor in the development 
of a true and faithful citizenship. Men who perhaps know 
well how to die for their native land must learn to live for 
it. The ferfect state may never be attained, but by an 
upward evolution toward that end the twentieth century 
may witness grander triumphs than the past has ever 
known. 

“T have seen the sea,” said the eloquent Garfield, 
“lashed into a fury and tossed intoa spray, and its grandeur 
moves the soul of the dullest man. But I remember that it 
is not the billows but the calm level of the sea from which 
all heights and depths are measured. When the storm has 
passed, when the hour of calm settles upon the ocean, 
when sunlight bathes its smooth surface, then the surveyor 
takes the level from which he measures all terrestrial 
heights and depth.” And as we turn to the problems 
confronting us in national life we realize that where the 
storms of revolution have failed, the unremitting toil of 
thousands has succeeded. 

Not by the voice of Anarchy or of Agitation, not by 
the excesses of the mob or by the barricade, not under the 
inspiration of the Red Flag or the Commune, not by riot 
or by revolution, but by the steady growth of a properly 
moulded public opinion, at the millions of firesides all 
over our land where the thoughtful fathers with their 
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children about them, inspired by the glories of the past 

and the hopes of the fnture are teaching the principles of 

freedom and of justice, there is wrought the nation’s 

destiny. | 
—Faul Curtis Martin. > 





MORNING ON LAKE MINNETONKA. 


I. 

Through the hills the shadows reign ; 
On the shore the morning broods ; 
The stars are on the wane 
And deep silence in the woods. 
The mist hangs on the lake, 
The diver’s shrill notes break 

Morning’s peaceful dream. 


II. 
Streaks of day, 

From the eastern hills 
Drive the shadows away, 
Till the morning fills 
All the valleys, and the air 
Lifts the ripples everywhere 

On the placid lake. 


III. 
Over the rustling wheat 

The winds of the morning play ; 

Then seek a cool retreat 

In some shadowed bay : 

Or float on the waters, until the breeze 
Up the hill sides and through the trees r 

Sinks in the valley beyond. 
—S. H. Thompson, Jr. 
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* ZAREEFEE.”’ 





Late in the afternoon of a warm September day Assaad 
el Khuri was seated in his little Syrian tent or khaimi, 
keeping watch over the terraced vineyard which stretched 
far down the mountain side. The vineyard was just below 
the little Lebanon village of Alieh, situated at the head of 
the steep, beautiful valley which extends all the way from 
the hamlet to the sea, some ten miles distant. 

Assaad had been working hard that afternoon, and 
was now resting after his labors, enjoying the fragrant 
smoke which exhaled from the glass narghileh at his side. 
His work for the day was finished, but he had yet a tedious 
task to undergo, that of guarding the grapes by night. An 
old muzzle-loading shot gun resting against the rough furze 
wall of the khaimi showed that he was fully prepared for 
the wily mountain wawi, or jackal, which is the enemy of 
all Lebanon farmers. 

The sun was fast sinking in the sea, assuming strange 
and fantastic shapes as its rays were refracted through the 
mist on the horizon, and Assaad was gazing upon it, though 
his thoughts were evidently faraway. The gentle signs of 
summer evening came and went unnoticed, the rich play of 
light and shadow in the thick olive groves and vineyards, 
contrasting with the reddened glare from the bare rocks 
above, the faint sound of the people calling to each other 
from village to village far down the valley, the lowing of 
the cows as they were led to the watering places—all this 
seemed not to raise him from his revery, but rather to deepen 
his abstraction. He watched the sun until it had set, and 
then gazed intently at one corner of the field, as though 
waiting for somebody. At length his straining eyes bright- 
ened as he saw a tall, girlish figure coming across the terrace 
towards the khaimi. 

Assaad’s heart, for he was only a young man, beat fast 
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beneath his striped coat as he looked upon the woman. 
She was of a far different type from the ordinary mountain 
Arab, being taller and more stately; her eyes were very 
dark, with perhaps rather a sad expression. Her face was 
strong, handsome rather than beautiful, and her whole 
bearing was firm and commanding. She was used to walk- 
ing, with an erect carriage, as was shown by the ease with 
which she carried a large basket on her head without bal- 
ancing it with her hands. 

“Good evening, Zareefee,” said Assaad, as she ap- 
proached. 

“Peace to thee,” answered the girl. ‘Thy mother has 
made kibbi this afternoon, and she has given me some to 
bring with the loaves of bread.” 

“Stay awhile,” said Assaad, as she prepared to leave. 
“Tell me what has happened in the village to-day. I am 
fast becoming a stranger to Alieh while watching the 
grapes.” 

“There has been much to see,” answered Zareefee. 
“ This afternoon a great troop of horsemen came riding in, 
and have pitched their tents on the meadow.” 

“What, Turkish soldiers ?” 

“Turkish!” exclaimed the girl, scornfully. “No, 
they are Bedouin Arabs from the desert.” 

Neither spoke for a few moments, while Zareefee 
looked down the valley towards the sea, where now the 
Lebanon mist was floating slowly up from the west in great 
rounded masses. 

“Zareefee,” said Assaad, after a pause, “ why dost thou 
always look at the mist as it comes up here in the evening ?” 

“Because it makes me think of the desert. The top 
of the cloud looks to me like a great stretch of sand. Dost 
thou see those dark spots here and there? They always 
seem to me like the goat’s-hair tents I lived in before I 
came to Alieh.” 
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There was a longing in her voice as she spoke ; doubt- 
less she was thinking of bygone days in the desert, where 
she had lived until her sixteenth year. Since that time 
she had been with Assaad and his mother, and old Im 
Assaad regarded her almost as a daughter. Two years 
before Zareefee and her father had ridden in from the 
desert and had stopped at Alieh while on their way to 
Beirut. The father was very sick when he arrived and 
died in a couple of days. Im Assaad had pity on the des- 
olate girl and was glad to adopt her. This was her simple 
history, but why she and her father had left the desert, and 
whither they were bound, was an unsolved mystery which 
Zareefee would never disclose. 

“Dost thou ever wish thyself back in the desert, 
Zareefee ?”’ said Assaad. 

“Oh, if I only could be there once more!” exclaimed 
the girl, clasping her hands, a glow coming into her swar- 
thy cheeks. 

Asaad felt hurt. “So thou carest not for the moun- 
tains?’ he said gently. 

The Bedouin girl was quick to understand his meaning. 
“Do not think,” she said, “that I am ungrateful. Thou 
and thy mother have been very kind to me. But I long 
for my home, and the sight of the horsemen has made me 
restless. Ah, you mountaineers do not know how we 
Bedawi feel when we are shut in by houses. We feel like 
the little hassoon thy mother keeps in her cage to sing. 
On the desert the women are like the men, brave and free; 
we have nothing to fear.” 

“But, Zareefee,” said Assaad, “if thou hadst always 
lived in the desert, thou wouldst never have heard of El 
Messiah, and thou hast often said that thy love for him is 
now greater than for Mohammed.” 

“ Yes,” said the girl, musing, “I love Aiesah because 
he was so brave. Mohammed was brave, but he had sol- 
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diers. Aiesah was braver, and yet he was always gentle 
and forgiving. But even my people,” she continued, draw- 
ing herself up proudly, “ have shown mercy to the wicked. 
So long as a man is a Bedouin’s guest and has eaten food 
at his tent, his life is held sacred, even if he is a murderer.” 

The mist had now enveloped the valley, and Zareefee 
started back towards the village. Assaad watched her as 
she walked away, admiring and wondering. Scarcely, 
however, had she disappeared from view, when suddenly 
his revery was rudely broken by the sound of a wild scream 
and a man’s deep voice, mingled together. Surprised and 
shocked, he seized his gun and leaped down the terrace; 
but as soon as he reached the spot where Zareefee had dis- 
appeared, he stood still with amazement. A few rods before 
him he saw her, half reclining against a rock, pallid and 
unconscious. Bending over her and supporting her was a 
strongly built young man, dressed in the Bedouin costume, 
caressing her hands and speaking words of endearment. 

Fearing to shoot the assailant lest he might wound 
the girl, Assaad rushed out upon the terrace, brandishing 
his gun and yelling fiercely. The Bedouin, who was 
unarmed, immediately took to his heels, while Assaad 
started in pursuit, firing at the Arab as he ran. It was 
so dark, however, that he could not tell what the effect of 
his shot was, and soon returned to look after Zareefee. She 
was sitting up, but still much unstrung by the shock. Her 
eyes were filled with anguish, a great fear spake from their 
depths. 

“Thou—thou didst not slay Ahmed?” she faltered 
tremulously. 

“ Ahmed?” queried Assaad, “how didst thou know 
the man’s name was Ahmed?” 

“Thou hast not slain him?” repeated Zareefee, anx- 
iously. 

“T could not see,” said Assaad, “it was so dark. But 
he has not hurt thee, has he?” 
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“No, God be praised,” said the girl, controlling herself 
with a great effort. ‘Come, let us go.” It was well for 
him, well for her, too, that the darkness hid her features 
so that he could not see the expression of fear, hatred, and 
anguish which was depicted on her countenance. He asked 
the first question again, but Zareefee seemed not to hear 
him, and so they walked in silence the rest of the way. 

That evening, after Zareefee had gone to bed, Assaad 
took his mother aside and told her the whole story, even to 
the fact that Zareefee had spoken of her assailant as 
“ Ahmed.” She became very grave when he mentioned 
the shooting, and her rugged old face glistened with tears; 
she kissed him very tenderly when he left her, a thing 
quite unusual for a mountain peasant woman. 

Assaad slept little that night. His mother’s house 
was on the edge of the large meidan or open race-course, 
and he could see the dark tents of the Bedouins indistinctly 
against the white dust. Now and then he would hear a 
bell tinkle as the horses shook themselves; he fancied he 
saw some of the Arabs reconnoitering his house, and whis- 
pering together. About midnight he rose and and mounted 
the flat roof of the little house, and sat in meditation. It 
was but two years ago that Zareefee had entered his home, 
yet it seemed to him that he had known her and loved her 
all his life. He had fondly believed that her wild Moslem 
nature was yielding to Christian influence ; when complete 
he would claim her for his own. And now, just when he 
thought she was looking more kindly upon him, there came 
this strange dark man, stealing like a spectre into his happy 
dreams. What could it all mean? He tried to persuade 
himself that it was nothing, but could not. He remem- 
bered that Zareefee’s father, in his last unconscious feverish 
moments had muttered something about Ahmed, and again 
and again had repeated, until the sound became monoton- 
ous to the ear: “Let her never go back; let her never go 
back to the desert.” 
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Deep in the valley Assaad could hear the howling 
of the jackals which were doubtless revelling upon his 
abandoned vineyard. There is always something ghoul- 
ish and uncanny about their howl; sometimes it sounds 
like the wail of an infant in distress, and at others like 
the last despairing cry of a soul that is doomed. And 
now to Assaad it sounded like Zareefee’s scream that very 
afternoon, and rang in his ears long after he had fallen 
asleep. 

It was quite late in the morning when he woke, and 
it was to find his mother bending over him, her face full 
of terror. ; 

“Up, up, my son,” she whispered, shaking him vio- 
lently, “the Bedouins have found Sheik Ahmed dead 
near our vineyard, and will surely put thee to death. 
Fly, Assaad, and may God be with thee.” 

The man needed no second warning. Leaping up 
hurriedly he placed a few necessaries in a pair of saddle- 
bags, mounted his horse and rode away, leaving his 
mother half-dazed and trembling, gazing after him. 

In a few minutes the Bedouins had perceived his 
flight, and followed in hot pursuit. At the junction of 
the Aleih road with the Damascus road Assaad sought to 
turn toward Beirut. But the Bedouins headed him off, 
and he was forced to turn inland. Fortunately his horse 
was fresh and strong, and he soon distanced the jaded 
desert nags. Yet he knew full well that his danger was 
past only for a time; the avengers were eager for his 
blood, and his only safety was in hiding or flight. 

For the next month he was a fugitive. He was 
hounded from place to place. No sooner would he seek to 
hide in some mountain village than the relentless Bedouins 
would trace him down, threatening and bribing the villa- 
gers to disclose his whereabouts. 

Little by little he was being forced away from the sea; 
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his pursuers took good care that he should not enter any 
large city. Fearing opposition if they chased him too 
openly, they craftily kept several hours behind him, yet 
not so far that he might escape. 

Assaad saw the end approaching. As he neared the 
desert the Arabs drew closer, for once on the sand he was 
at their mercy. 

Early one morning when quite near Damascus he 
made a vain effort to reach the city, but was intercepted, 
and lost much of his lead. Then the whole troop gathered 
in closer upon him; as he neared the Damascus gates they 
put their horses to a sharp gallop, and were soon driving 
him on at full speed, not a quarter of a mile behind. In 
vain he tried to turn towards the city; the cunning Arabs 
formed a semi-circle behind him and drove him eastward. 
On, on he fled, past the city, past fields and groves, into 
the dreary desert beyond. It was a ride for life, and yet 
he could see nothing but death before him. The sun’s 
rays beat relentlessly down on him and his horse; the 
panting of the poor animal was becoming every moment 
more distressing. Still the Arabs persevered, and still the 
peasant fled. He had been riding all day, and his trusty 
horse was at last beginning to show signs of exhaustion. 

The chase was bound to end before long. One by 
one the Bedouins themselves were compelled to drop 
back, as their horses, which had been ridden longer and 
harder, were also giving out. Seeing this, Assaad pressed 
on. Before him he saw what looked like an oasis, with a 
few palms and black tents scattered about. It was already 
becoming dark ; only four of the Bedouins were in sight, 
and they were like specks on the horizon. The tents were 
not two miles ahead. 

A sudden flash of hope came to Assaad. ‘So long as 
a man is a Bedouin’s guest his life is held sacred, even if 
he is a murderer.” He seemed to hear Zareefee once more 
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repeat the words. With that he spurred on his horse; but 
the poor brute could stand the strain no longer, and sank 
down exhausted. 

Assaad, however, was not daunted, and began to run 
on foot, regardless of the hot sand, which burned his 
feet. But he had overrated his strength; he was soon 
compelled to walk, and finally almost to creep. It was 
dark when he at last drew himself to the door of the 
nearest tent and fell helpless and unconscious to the 
ground. 

When he came to he was lying on a coarse blanket 
inside of the tent; a flickering, smoky lantern, suspended 
from the ridge-pole, cast a dim light, and by it he could 
see a rough but kindly old Bedouin woman leaning over 
him, pouring wine down his throat from a goatskin bottle. 

“There, my son,” she said, as he opened his eyes. 
“Take heart; thou shalt live to bury me. But whence 
comest thou, and why art thou here so faint and worn?” 

In a few words Assaad told her of his flight for life, 
not mentioning the cause. The old woman listened with 
sympathy. When he had finished she said : 

“Fear nothing, my son. The avengers shall not come 
near to hurt thee. See, the wine I have given thee has 
already made thee stronger. But, my son,” she cried anx- 
iously starting np, “what ails thee? Why art thou staring 
thus?” 

Assaad had leaped from the floor and was standing 
with hands outstretched before him in terror, gazing at the 
door. A tall woman had entered the tent and was stand- 
ing motionless by the entrance, looking fixedly at Assaad. 
Even in the faint light of the single lantern he could not 
mistake that queenly form, the noble poise of the head, the 
large deep eyes which now looked upon him with surprise 
and hatred mingled. 

“ Zareefee !”’ cried Assaad, and fell on his knees before 


her. 
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“Murderer!” shrieked Zareefee, hiding her face in her 
hands. ‘Thou hast slain the man I always loved. Thou 
hast destroyed my life and hope. But thou shalt die, thou 
shalt pay the blood penalty. Oh, Ahmed, Ahmed!” 

The proud girl could not restrain her grief, and burst 
into tears. 

“ Zareefee,” cried the wretched man, “slay me but do 
not hate me. I, too, have loved thee all my life. I was 
jealous. How should I know that the strange man was 
Sheih Ahmed? I thought only to save thee from harm.” 

The words recalled Zareefee to herself, and ina moment 
she was once more the calm and impassive Bedouin. 

“ Assaad,” she said, “thou shalt be safe. Did I not 
tell thee that a man’s life was sacred while he was guest to 
a Bedouin? Moreover, when I was with thee I learned 
that there was One who forgave those who did him evil. 
Assaad el Khuri, I forgive thee. Rise and show thyself a 
man!” 

He rose and stood before her. 

“ And now,” she continued, “it is but fair to tell thee 
what thou hast done. Ahmed’s tribe and my father’s were 
bitter enemies, but I loved him and he loved me. My 
father took me away from him lest he might carry me off by 
force. The scream which thou didst hear was for gladness, 
but—but God has seen fit to turn it into one of sorrow.” 

The poor girl tried to conceal hersobs, but had to leave 
the tent. In this moment of her absence the old woman 
told him how Zareefee had fled from the mountains and 
had come to her uncle’s tent to stay until she should die. 

In a short while Zareefee returned, once more firm 
and quiet. 

“ Assaad,”’ she said sadly, “thou mayest not stay here. 
The avengers will surely have thy blood, since Ahmed was 
their prince. Art thou strong enough to ride?” 

“ Yes,” answered he, “but wilt thou do this for me, 
a—murderer ?” 
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“ Assuredly,” said Zareefee proudly. “Have I not 
told thee that the Bedouins have honor above other 
nations?” Thou shalt have my own Farfur, the swift 
one, to ride and shalt easily escape. Hasten, lest the pur- 
suers come too near. Farewell, Assaad, and God be with 
thee! Commend me to thy mother.” 

* * * * * * * 

Years afterward, when all danger had passed, Assaad 
el Khuri returned to Aleih from a far-distant country to 
spend the rest of his days. Now he is a gray-haired old 
man; and often as he sits in his little furze khaimi at 
eventide he takes his grand-children upon his knee, and 
pointing to the mountain mist as it climbs up the valley, 
he pictures to them the top of the cloud as the far-reaching 
sand of the desert, the little dark rifts upon it as the black 
tents of the Arabs, and tells them over and over again the 
story of Ahmed and Zareefee, until the night has come and 
darkness overspreads the soft eastern sky. 

—Wilfred M. Post. 


THE REVIVAL OF HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 





One of the most important of the varied forms of fiction, 
and one that is very clearly defined in its characteristics, 
is the historical novel. “Ivanhoe” and “The Talisman” 
are its prototypes, and their author is the great head-master 
of this school of fiction. Sir Walter Scott unlocked the 
musty tomes of the old chroniclers, searched out the romance 
that is in history, breathed the spirit of his genius upon it 
and made it an abiding form of literature. He set a stan- 
dard for all time and paved the way for the historical fiction 
that followed. 
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For a time the reading public was surfeited with this 
class of literature. Then came a reaction. Thackeray— 
the great artist—and Dickens led the way, and a host of 
others followed in a long line which, extending down to 
the present day, including the names of George Eliot, 
George Macdonald, Hardy, and the “typical living realist” 
William Dean Howells. Men said that the day of idealism 
was over—fiction should be true to life. So the stream of 
realism flows down through the years, with only an under- 
current of something more romantic that momentarily rises 
to the surface here and there. 

Within the last five years this hidden current has 
reappeared and now flows side by side with the stream 
which so long overwhelmed it. The impulse which, 
imprisoned, burst forth in the fantastic and impossible 
stories of Rider Haggard, now is liberated and holds a dig- 
nified position in literature. ‘Ben Hur,” “A Gentleman 
of France,” “The Raiders,” though differing among them- 
selves in quality, are all as true types of modern fiction as 
“Adam Bede,” “The Rise of Silas Lapham,” or “ Marcella.” 
The semi-historical or quasi-historical novel has returned 
permanently, not to crush out realism or crowd it to the 
wall, but to stand by its side as a co-ordinate type. 

This is an age of historical research. Men are digging 
into the past and unearthing long-forgotten records. The 
details of movements that have changed the face of the 
political world have been discovered and placed in a clear 
light. Countless incidents that are narrated from man’s 
experience prove the maxim that “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” All this furnishes a great mass of literary mater- 
ial, and doubtless something of inspiration, but the true 
source of inspiration is not here. We must’look deeper. 

This is an age of criticism, also. Matthew Arnold, 
Andrew Lang and Mr. Steadman establish classic models 
and write classic English. Refinement is sought after as 
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the summum bonum, and becomes excessive, tending to 
sacrifice tone and spirit to beauty of form. 

Another class of critics, among whom Professor Boye- 
sen holds a conspicuous position, contend that all fiction 
should be realistic, a mirror of life, so we have realistic 
fiction in ever-increasing quantity, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent; but the struggle for naturalness of expression degrades 
the standard of literary purity and sacrifices form to content. 

The historical romance writers of the present day— 
Wallace, Weyman, Doyle and others, whom Boyesen calls 
idealists—escape these two extremes of over-refinement on 
the one hand and looseness of expression on the other. 
They seek their canons of style in Scott and his contem- 
poraries, and as a result they write good English, not over- 
refined nor yet careless, but popular and of literary merit. 

Style, however, is but the clothing ofa book. Its soul 
is the subject matter. Inthis we must look for the inspira- 
tion. 'Weyman studies France and Germany in the Middle 
Ages, Crockett delves into Scottish history, Doyle finds new 
material in the Stuart era; Wallace writes a masterpiece 
filled with the glamour of imperial Rome and her splendid 
provinces, and each and all portray something of that high 
resolve and reckless courage that combined with nobleness 
of motive to make a Chevalier Bayard. This chivalric 
spirit furnishes the inspiration and it fills a large space in 
the realm of fiction. 

We live in a peaceful, humdrum age, an age of busi- 
ness and science. Under the rule of law physical courage 
has small scope. In the young man it finds an outlet in 
athletic sports, in the old it is dormant unless called forth 
by some rare emergency. It exists—plenty of it—as is 
proven by the eagerness to undertake dangerous adventures 
and the carelessness of life and limb in sport. Men are as 
manly and brave to-day as they were in the Middle Ages, 
and manly men admire manliness wherever they see it, or 
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hear of it, or read about it; so the tales of the days when 
honor and valor were the chief virtues, appeal to them. 

It is interesting to read of a victory over poverty, or a 
struggle against disease, but how can these compare with 
the story of a dash through armed enemies and a perilous 
ride for the safety of an army, or a brave man fighting for 
king and country against fearful odds? We area peaceful 
people, but we love to read of warlike deeds, and so we 
shall as long as manly courage lives among us. 

There is still another and a stronger reason than mere 
interest. The mission of fiction is two-fold—to amuse men 
and to stimulate their mind and soul. Realistic fiction 
performs the first of these offices, but it often fails in the 
second. It is amusing to read of the foibles and follies of 
the people all about us, and of their little troubles and suc- 
cesses. They are much like ourselves. We understand 
them fully. Their motives are much the same as ours; 
and, sad to say, high motives are none too plentiful in this 
latter end of the nineteenth century. Perhaps it is elevat- 
ing to read of the world as it is, bad and good together, 
with the bad predominating; doubtless we learn lessons 
from the sins and mistakes of others, but there is another 
kind of stimulation with which realism has little to do, and 
that is the uplift that comes from contemplation of high 
ideals. 

It is characteristic of the typical historical novel that 
it selects the best from history and places it where all may 
see it, leaving the commonplace and the evil for the histor- 
ian to deal with. It pictures brave men and noble women, 
daring deeds and lofty motives. It exalts patriotism, cour- 
age, honor, virtue. Its whole tone breathes the spirit of 
chivalry—reverence to God, justice and charity to man, 
respect for women, unfaltering courage in defence of honor 
and right. Such literature stirs man’s mind with the 
thought of his own manhood and awakens noble motives, 
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People feel the need of such stimulating fiction, and 
always will. A proof of this is the constant popularity of 
Scott, Kingsley, and kindred authors through the years 
when contemporary literature was all realistic. We are 
amused and instructed by “ Pendennis,” or “A Modern 
Instance.” We endure mental suffering with Philip in 
“The Manxman;” but when we feel a lack of faith in 
humanity, a doubt of the existence of manliness and good- 
ness, we turn to tales of long ago, and read of Wallace and 
of the Black Prince, and of Henry of Navarre, and our 
hearts thrill within us as the chords of courage, honor and 
love of country respond to the touch of sympathy; or we 
read of Esther—in Ben-Hur—or of Isabella of Buchan, of 
“ My Lady Rotha,” and our belief in and respect for noble 
womanhood is restored and strengthened. We feel our 
motives purified and our whole being invigorated. The 
world seems better. 

This is the highest mission of the historical romance. 
Its tone is far removed from the ordinary practical spirit of 
to-day. It lifts us up to where the air is pure and clean, 
and enables us to see humanity in a better light. It is sen- 
timental—yes, but its sentiments are noble, and noble sen- 
timent is never out of place. It is a living, energetic force 
in literature, and will be as long as men read books. Its 
influence is salutary, and will ever be a power in revealing 


to men the noblest and best that is in humanity. 
—Fercy Robert Colwell. 





THE TRAVELLER. 


He lived his life with poets old and new, 
And wandered with them into ancient lands, 
And worshipped at the pleasant shrines they knew, 
Walking together on the peaceful strands, 
Or in the evenings through the autumn fields 
They loitered by the borders of the brooks, 
Or in the morning of the year they felt 
The thrill of nature in the sheltered nooks, 

















The Traveller. 


Or drank the cup of summer overflowing, 
Straying among far hazel-woven dells, 

Hearing the plash of distant waterfalls. 
And from the hills around the herdsmen’s bells. 


But oftenest he strayed along the ways 
Beside the ripple of the Avon stream, 

And with its master, and with quiet days 
He saw the years steal by as in a dream, 





While through the hawthorne wood he was the friend 


Of all the quaint and goodly company 

Of princes, maids, and kings, and fairy queens, 
Full of wise speech and gentle courtesy. 

He talked with them and shared their joys and woes, 
And travelled with them in their wandering 

Past tropic seas, through strange enchanted climes, 
Where life was love and beauty everything. 


His life went on, and in his summer years 
He felt a sadness and a vague unrest, 

And travelled far beyond the happy throng. 
And often, lying on the Grassmere’s breast, 

He heard the music that her poet wrought ; 
The harmony of simple life that fills 

The little farms and moss-grown cottages 
Deep in the valleys of her wooded hills. 

Under the gentle strain he fell asleep 
And dreamed away in quiet happiness, 

In restful work among a quiet folk, 
Where life is peace and calm unconsciousness. 


Then in his quiet sleep there came the voice 
Of him who had in ancient Florence sung ; 
A strong and tender voice, and nobly sweet, 
Bidding him waken in a gentle tone. 
He rose and slowly followed his new guide, 
Who led him through a drear and darkened land, 
Where spirits black as night flew over them, 
A sad and gloomy, joyless, hopeless band. 
Beyond this darkened land a mountain rose 
And as they left the place of woe and fear, 
And toiled along the steep and rugged heights, 
He saw the spirits now were light and clear. 
With faces hopeful for the mountain top 
At last upon the height the traveler stood, 
And here the spirits with sweet radiance beamed, 
And life was living in the light of God. 


—Charles Francis Dunn. 
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AN UNFINISHED BIOGRAPHY. 





A large crowd filled the finest of Boston’s opera 
houses on a Monday evening, now just eleven years ago. 
In one of the boxes was a company of four, two well to the 
front, two somewhat withdrawn from view. 

The most prominent figure of the four was a man of 
fine, stately form and kindly countenance, by name Bel- 
man, a wealthy merchant of the city. At his side sat a 
delicate looking woman whose attention had been divided 
chiefly between her wraps and the audience. 

“Your friends,” she said with characteristic irrespon- 
sibility, ‘do not seem to care much for the music.” 

“They have other things to think of now,” he 
answered, and there was a touch of pathos in his smile. 

“Yes,” said his companion, “let them be happy while 
they can. I never saw anyone so completely infatuated as 
he is. It is too violent to last.” 

“ And well may he be infatuated,” answered the man 
feelingly, “he has the grandest girl in all the world.” 

A faint blush tinged the woman’s cheek, whether of 
sympathetic ardor or of something deeper, it was not, at 
first, easy to determine. Then she disclosed the secret. 

“Your compliments are somewhat profuse,” she said 
dryly, and though the words had not much significance, 
the look and tone were full of meaning. 

The man had evidently learned to interpret her 
thoughts well, for his countenance changed as she spoke. 
He re-arranged the cape about her and let his hand rest 
lightly upon her shoulder as he whispered in her ear, 
“Amy, I had no thought of comparing any woman with 
my wife.” 

Her face showed that she was mollified, but her 
pardon found no other expression than a weary, “ Belman, I 
do wish you would remove my cape, it is so warm in here 
to-night.” 
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As he removed the wrap he took occasion to glance 
into the rear part of the box, and a sigh, ill-defined, uncon- 
scious indeed, passed his lips as he turned again to the 
stage. 

In the meantime the two other occupants had been 
absorbed in thought, exchanging a word now and again. 
Music always favors dreams, and they had been living in 
the memory of past years. 

Both saw the same scenes. First a children’s party, 
eight, ten, yes twelve years ago. They remembered it 
well, for it was there they had first met. He was a stranger 
in the city then, and Adell had taken him in charge, for it 
was at her home they were, and had made him known to 
all the other boys and girls. Later in the evening they 
had found themselves alone, looking at some pictures, while 
most of the others were playing at a game, and here they 
fell a-talking and told each other all the great events of 
their past life. She had not much to tell, seemingly, for 
while he spoke of his father’s death, long, long ago, and of 
how his mother wanted him to be a minister, as his father 
was, she would but answer sympathetically to his story or 
intersperse a few gay trivials from her own sunny history. 
But the pictures ended, and Adell led him again into the 
games. He was a reserved boy, not boisterous in his 
mirth, as one would expect from his neat black suit, but 
he joined happily in the play, and even now he recalled 
how joyous he had been when it fell his lot to steal a 
kiss from Adell, with her dancing eyes and wild, unman- 
ageable hair. 

This passed, and the following years came before 
them; how they had been avowed lovers at eight, how at 
twelve they had assumed dignity and propriety only to 
become a few years later more inseparable than before; 
until to-night they were engaged, and her eyes danced 
more merrily than ever, and his handsome face was lit with 


a happy smile. 
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The orchestra was playing the Lohengrin. They had 
listened to it oftentimes before, but now they heard it with 
new and deeper feelings. Their love had not been so 
suddenly inflamed as that of the legend, but it was no less 
true and passionate. Every chord re-echoed and intensified 
the emotions of their hearts. 

“ Horace,” she asked, suddenly, “ why did he go away 
again on that foolish quest? Why could he not have 
remained with her, if they loved each other so?” 

“ My dear,” he answered solemnly, “it was his duty to 
follow on the quest. He could not leave it even for his 
love.” 

“But I don’t believe it was ever meant that he should 
have to go away and leave her, and never return—it 
couldn’t have been; it was cruel, wrong.” 

“But it was his duty to go on “ 

“His duty, Horace,” she broke in, passionately, “‘it 
couldn’t have been his duty to go away so heartlessly when 
they were in love, and even though it were—why couldn’t 
he have stayed?” 

But a change in the movement again drew their atten- 
tion to the stage. Fora half hour more the music con- 
tinued ; then it ceased and the audience departed. 

On the next day Horace left for college, where he was 
in his Senior year. Their engagement had not been 
announced, but if anyone had seen the number and the 
size of the letters which passed between them, his suspi- 
cions at least would have been aroused. The news in his 
letters consisted mainly of his college work. Hers were 
filled with accounts of the balls and parties she was attend- 
ing. Indeed, so happy did she seem to be in her surround- 
ings that Horace was half jealous. He himself did not 
dance, he even limited his theatre-going to long intervals, 
and so it was not to be wondered at that he looked with 
some disfavor upon the gay times which she was enjoying. 
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He had hinted some of these things to her before they were 
engaged, but she had not seemed to understand him. She 
knew that he was moderate in his pleasure indulgence, but 
she had never given much thought to the cause of it all. 
And then, of course, he was to be a minister—that accounted 
for many things. 

But Horace was more serious in regard to the senti- 
ments and actions of Adell. They had corresponded before, 
and he had always known that she was fond of society, but 
he felt somehow that now she should be more careful and 
considerate of his wishes. 

He wrote her, once or twice, asking her if she were 
not somewhat thoughtless, but she had misunderstood his 
meaning, and he had found his sentiments strangely difficult 
of expression. He was not in Boston again for a couple of 
months. Thenhe spoke to her more freely, but she laughed 
at his fears, and he became so happy in her presence that he 
had neither the courage nor the desire to press his objec- 
tions further. 

But when he was again in college and had more time 
for thought, the old doubts returned, the more so as he 
found that there was a man on whom Adell had been bestow- 
ing particular attention. One day he received a letter from 
an old friend, in which was a sentence referring to an 
acquaintance of his, none other than the cause of Horace’s 
discomfort: “Miss Emory, whom I believe you know 
quite well, has him completely at her mercy. Whether 
it is serious or not I do not know, but it is certainly 
becoming quite interesting.” 

Naturally this did not tend to reassure him. 

A few days later he received a letter from Adell her- 
self. She talked more enthusiastically than ever of her 
new friend, and he could endure it no longer. On the next 
day, he started for Boston and early in the evening he called 
upon her. He realized the failure of his former tactics and 
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determined to have the matter settled at once. After ex- 
changing a few preliminary remarks he said, sharply: 

“Well, Adell, this must stop.” 

She looked at him an instant, startled and perplexed. 
Suddenly her face hardened as she answered proudly: 

“Then it we// stop.” 

As she spoke she turned to leave the room. It was 
his turn to be startled; a second he stood irresolute, then 
sprang after her and caught her by the arm. 

“ Adell, your promise—you will not 

This was naturally the first side of the question to 
present itself to his mind, but it found no answering chord in 
Adell. 

“My promise!” she interrupted. ‘There are higher 
things than promises!” 

His hand was still upon her arm. 

“ Good-bye,” she said, coldly, and he let his hand fall 
to his side, turned and walked out of the house. 

On the next day he went back to college, and ina few 
months was graduated. He then lived with his mother in 
New York City, where he attended a theological seminary. 
Here, as in college, he maintained a brilliant stand in his 
class, both in scholarship and speaking ability. Three 
uneventful years were spent with Hebrew and the Church 
Fathers, and then he sought a charge. 

Strange to say, with all his attainments, he had great 
difficulty in obtaining a pastorate and finally accepted a 
call to a little town in New York State. At first, time 
passed uneventfully so far as our interests are concerned, 
but after a few months he gladdened his mother's heart by 
showing an interest in one of the young ladies of the con- 
gregation. She was an active girl in the church and had 
a heart of thorough kindness and generosity, marred by no 
worldly pride or shrewdness. His mother realized the 
advantage it would be for him in his work to have such a 
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companion, and this thought outweighed any scruples 
which might naturally have arisen. The congregation, 
too, looked with favor upon the attachment and so great 
was the universal approbation that their engagement was 
soon announced. 

They had been married about a year when Horace 
received an apparently unexpected invitation from his a/ma 
mater to take a professor’s chair. He submitted the ques- 
tion to his mother, who looked at him with pure amuse- 
ment, that such an offer should be made to her son, 
consecrated from his youth to the ministry. 

But his responsive smile was faint. He laid the mat- 
ter before his wife, more, indeed, as a mother would talk to 
her child than as a friend would take counsel of a friend, 
and she, too, expressed only amazement that any one should 
harbor such a thought. It may be that some others in the 
congregation would not have thought it so impossible; 
certainly Horace himself did not dismiss the matter 
lightly. For several days he was quiet and gloomy, 
then announced rather coldly to mother and wife that he 
had decided to accept the proffered position; the salary 
was good and the work light. 

The early spring found him in Berlin. His wife had 
utterly refused to undertake an ocean voyage and had gone 
to spend the summer in herownhome. Mrs. Merrill, how- 
ever, having been in feeble health, had accompanied her 
son across the sea. Whether she had a lingering hope that 
even yet she might influence him to remain in the ministry, 
no one can tell. 

A few nights after his arrival he saw the Lohengrin 
advertised, and a sudden impulse seized him to goand hear 
it played once more. He found the house thronged, nearly 
all the audience having arrived before him; only a few 
were still straggling in. A slight rustle in his own row 
attracted his notice, and looking up, he saw two women 
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entering. The first, clad in a plain gray dress, was evi- 
dently coming to occupy the vacant seat beside him. He 
paid no more attention, however, until suddenly he noticed 
her start. Then, looking up again, he saw it was Adell! 
For an instant they remained motionless, but neither coun- 
tenance relaxed. She took her seat quietly beside him, and 
thus they sat through the drama, side by side, as they had 
so often done before. The strains rose and fell, and they 
remained outwardly passive, but their hearts were throb- 
bing with a thousand memories and feelings deeper 
than mere memory. So the wedding march began, but it 
had been heard before with such different meaning that 
Adell, unable longer to suppress her feelings, rose and went 
out. Her elder companion followed her. 

Horace went to his lodging house that night with 
mingled feelings, half of the present, half of the past, but 
he was suddenly awakened to a sense of reality by finding 
his mother ill. He immediately sought a physician, and 
was told that her life was in grave danger. He knew no 
one in Berlin. Not one friend did he have in the whole 
city—except Adell Emory! The thought came to him like 
an inspiration and as such he conceived it. He had over- 
heard the ladies mention the name of a hotel while at the 
opera, and surmising that this was Adell’s address, he went 
to the house and inquired for her. To his relief and joy, 
he found his surmise had been correct. In answer to his 
card, she soon appeared in the waiting-room. Their greet- 
ing was hesitant, but when his mission was explained she 
willingly acceded to his request. 

Then began a long watch over the sick woman. For 
weeks they continued their vigils, tending with all care to 
the invalid’s every wish and comfort. But their labor was 
not rewarded with success. At length the mother died and 
was buried there in Berlin. Only two mourners followed 
the body to the grave. 
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When the funeral was over, Horace clasped Adell’s 
hands and thanked her fervently, then they sadly bade fare- 
well. He waited but two more weeks in Berlin, then went 
to Southampton to embark, that he might not, by any 
chance, meet Adell on the homeward voyage. He boarded 
the steamer a short time before the scheduled time for start- 
ing, and saw no one whom he recognized, till suddenly he 
found himself face to face with Adell. As much as they 
had tried to avoid any chance of this meeting, there was 
unmistakable joy in their faces as they saw each other now. 

And then began an ocean voyage, with its daily inter- 
course and constant companionship. For several days they 
were thus thrown together, and at length they came in 
sight of land. It was a warm day, and they were sitting 
out on deck, watching the growing coast line and talking 
as impersonally as they were able. 

Suddenly he looked into her face and, as impulsively, 
directly as he had spoken on the day they had quarrelled 
and parted, so he spoke now: “ Adell, do you think it is 
wrong for a man to love under such circumstances as 
mine ?” 

But her answer was as unflinching as it had been 
before. 

“ Merrill, I see that we have been too much together. 
I thought I could trust you.” 

She walked rapidly away and remained in her cabin 
until the steamer landed. Friends were awaiting her com- 
ing at the pier and she hastened to meet them, exchanged 
the usual greetings, and was soon on her way homeward. 

Those who had known her best could not tell me much 
of her history immediately after her return. She had been 
growing quieter long before she had gone abroad, and now 
she was even more rarely seen at the season’s festivities. 
She was known to be active in all church work, and it was 
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rumored that she spent much of her time in charitable 
deeds among the poor. 

Meantime Horace Merrill had gone to his own home. 
He greeted his wife with indifference, almost with cold- 
ness, and that night remained at her father’s house. They 
were left alone in the evening, and as she bent over her 
work he sat near her, now reading, now answering her 
questions in regard to his mother’s illness or the great 
cities he had seen. But after a while the talking ceased, 
he laid his book upon the table and occupied himself with 
his thoughts. His eyes turned frequently to his wife, and 
after a while became fastened on her with strange persis- 
tency. Was it that repentance had come for his unfaith- 
fulness? Our question would have been answered if we 
had been able to see the inner man; his heart’s imagin- 
ings fashioned another picture. Light, waving hair cov- 
ered the head that bent over the sewing, calm blue eyes 
were looking steadily at the work, and only now and then 
as he woke from his revery did he see the straight, dark 
hair and the languid eyes of his wife. 

For a few days he did not talk of his plans. Then he 
told his friends that he had changed his mind in regard to 
the professorship; he had determined to go to the West. 
There a man at least has freedom and some excitement 
to vary life’s monotony. 

It was but a few weeks till he had settled in a small 
California town. Of his doings there little isknown. He 
had considerable wealth and was not compelled to earn his 
bread, but how his time was occupied no one appeared to 
know; those whom one should expect to be acquainted with 
his life were always quiet when one questioned them. 

Several years passed, years perhaps not the happiest for 
man or wife. And then the wife began to grow delicate; 
she became, month by month, more frail and weak, until 
she was confined to her bed. He had the best medical 
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skill to attend her, a nurse to wait upon her, and some- 
times remained with her for a time himself. But she 
rapidly grew worse, and finally died. He assumed an 
appearance of grief, but within there was only one over- 
mastering feeling, and that was one of joy. At last he was 
his own master. He could again ask Adell to be his wife, 
and he would be a man once more. 

He sent a paper to her telling of the event. Then 
began immediately preparing to leave. It was not more than 
a week until he was in San Francisco; here he was to 
remain two days and board a train for the East. A few 
hours before his departure a clerk stepped up to him in 
the hotel and gave him a letter which had been forwarded 
to him on the day before. Seeing that it was from an old 
Boston friend with whom he had kept up a desultory cor- 
respondence, he sat down to read it. It was a long letter, 
and he read it cursorily enough until he came to a para- 
graph which made his heart stop beating: ‘“‘Miss Emory, 
to whom it has been rumored you were once engaged, has 
been married to Mr. Belman, a wealthy merchant here— 
but probably you know him. They say she married him 
out of kindness——” 

But he read no further. He buried his face in his 
hands and gave way to despair. 

In Boston Adell had just received the paper from the 
West. How cruel it was! Surely she had done right. 
Mr. Belman had asked her only for her affection; this he 
had always had, and that any one else had a right to her 
hand—a married man; no, she dare not, surely it would 
not be right, to think that. 

And so together they bowed their heads and wept 
over a love that had been so long and so firm and had 


after all come to naught. 
—John J. Moment. 
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A SONG OF THE SEA. 


When the sky is gray and dark 

All the'dreary winter day, 

And the changing shapes of mist 
Wander silently away 

Past the moors, and turn and twist 
Through the valleys, through the gray 
Darkness shoreward on the bay, 

Then the stern wind of the evening, 
From the ice-bound boughs by the sea, 
From the willows along the marshes, 
Thrills a mournful melody. 

And the boom on the rocks of the breakers, 
Which the vast lone ocean brings— 
With a roar in the vanishing twilight— 
Keeps time to the harper’s strings. 


There’s a wild joy in the voice of the sea 
When he sings of the winter weather, 

Of the ships they have cast on the rocky coast, 
He and the wind together; 

Of struggling forms in the darkness 
They have carried far out in the deep, 

Where the wind made them a cradle 
And the sea sang them to sleep. 


Asleep, asleep, 
A thousand fathoms deep, 
In a palace of pearl 
My watch I keep, 
Where their white forms sleep. 
And around I furl 
A robe of velvet sheen 
That is curiously wrought 
And woven by me 
Of mosses and sea-weed green. 
And I deck their hair 
With my jewels rare ; 
And over their slumbering 
I kneel down in the deep, 
And with the touch of my icy hands 
Soothe their weary spirits asleep. 
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It’s a mournful vigil the two old friends 
Keep to-night on the shore, 

And a mournful song they sing the while 
The long white breakers roar. 

There’s a fiercer tone in the song of the sea, 
In the music a sterner swell, 

When faintly over the waters 
Comes the sound of the harbor bell. 


And they hasten forth from their caverns of mist, 
And out through the gloom afar, 

They gather the ships and hurry them in 
To wreck on the rocky bar. 


While skies are gray and dark 
On the dreary winter day, 
And the changing shapes of mist 
Wander silently away 
Past the moors, and turn and twist 
Through the valleys, through the gray 
Da-kness shoreward on the bay. 
—Charles Francis Dunn. 





THE LOVE POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 
MEN AND WOMEN. 





It is the almost unanimous verdict of critics that 
“Men and Women,” published in 1855, is the product of 
its author’s ripest genius. And well it might be. Prob- 
ably no poet ever wrote under circumstances and environ- 
ments so nearly ideal as did Robert Browning between 
the years 1846 and 1855. His newly-wedded wife, a poet, 
the scenes of his dwelling, the garden of poets, it is small 
wonder that the products of his poet-pen should possess an 
uncommon splendor. Nor is it any wonder that this 
volume should have a strong emotional coloring, reflecting 
as it did the new life which the poet had found in his love 
for her of whom he said: 
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*-I love thee with the breath, 

Smiles, tears of all my life.” 
We have reason to expect that he who had realized in his 
own life the joy of such a love, requited in equal measure, 
and made holy by a sustained loftiness of ideal, should 
have a message of peculiar exaltation. 

The best of Mr. Browning’s shorter love poems are 
all contained in the “ Men and Women,” with the excep- 
tion of “In a Gondola”—a lyrical dialogue of remarkable 
beauty, and “Count Gismond”—a lovely ballad with a 
delicious flavor of the good old times of romance and 
chivalry. Those contained in the “Men and Women” are 
about fifteen in number,. and they well illustrate Mr. 
Stedman’s estimate of Robert Browning as the “most 
original and unequal” of the Victorian poets. They may 
be divided for the sake of convenience into two classes; 
the first including such poems as “One Word More,” “By 
the Fireside” and others, where the note is one of exulta- 
tion in the joys of a perfect love; the second comprising 
“Evelyn Hope,” “Any Wife to Any Husband,” and those 
in which there is a general tone of sadness and disappoint- 
ment. Such a classification is necessarily crude, but it 
may perhaps serve the purpose of ‘making prominent cer- 
tain features of these poems which deserve special mention. 

Of the first of these two classes no poem is so truly 
representative nor possessed of so universal an interest as 
the beautiful dedicatory stanzas ‘‘One Word More.” ‘This 
poem is the only one which the author addressed directly 
to his wife, and it reveals to us the poet’s heart. Its 
occasion is epitomized in the first four lines: 

































‘There they are, my fifty men and women, 
Naming me the fifty poems finished ! 
Take them, love, the book and me together. 
Where the heart lies, let the brain lie also.”’ 


The loves of Rafael and Dante are then referred to, 
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and the poet describes the means they employed to voice 
their passion. The sonnets of Rafael and the painting of 
Dante illustrate the eagerness of all artists 
“*Once, and only once, and for one only, 
(Ah, the prize !) to find his love a language 


Fit and fair and simple and sufficient— 
Using nature that’s an art to others.”’ 


These moods of Rafael and Dante, in him must find 
expression in verse, verse meant not for the harsh criticism 
of the world, but for the loving sympathy of one who will 
prize them becouse they are his. These words preclude 
criticism, even if it were possible. The remaining stanzas 
are straight from his heart, prompted by a pure and holy 
affection, within which we dare not trespass save to learn 
and be uplifted. 

Like the moon, which has two sides and shows the 
world but one, so have all God’s creatures two “ soul-sides,” 
one for the world and the other for love’s eyes. And the 
poet himself has found in his love, his “ moon of poets,” a 
side the world knows not, 

‘““— novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of, 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence.” 
He has realized the consummation which Rafael and Dante 
could only long for and dream of ! 

There is one idea in this poem which we can trace 
through all the poems of this class, namely, that the fulness 
of a man’s life is reached at the time of his purest and deepest 
love. The sonnets of Rafael and the painting of Dante are 
typical of the greatest intensity and richness of their soul- 
life. This poem itself is no less significant of a similar 
temper in Mr. Browning. One is tempted to readjust his 
own beautiful words : 


‘* You and I would rather read this poem 
(Taken to his beating bosom by it) 

Lean and list the bosom beats of Browning, 
Would we not? than wonder at Sordellos.’’ 
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This strain is more distinct in “ By the Fireside,” a 
very fine monologue of reminiscence and reflection, includ- 
ing much exceptionally beautiful nature-description. There 
is much iv the poem worthy of comment and praise, but in 
two stanzas we find distinct expression given to this exalted 
conception of the relation of love and life: 


“‘T am named and known by that moment’s feat ; 
There took my station and degree ; 

So grew my own small life complete, 

As nature obtained her best of me— 

One born to love you, sweet !’’ 

* * * - * * 
So, earth has gained by one man the more, 

And the gain of earth must be heaven’s gain too.”’ 


There is a decided advance here over the point of view 
expressed in “One Word More.” Not only does life find 
its fullest utterance in love, but all antecedent events only 
lead up to it, as that which completes and crowns an exist- 
ence otherwise inadequate. In brief, man lives to love. 
However one may feel called upon to criticise Mr. Brown- 
ing’s extravagance, his is the glory of exalting love toa 
plane far above the attacks of materialists and sensualists. 

The two remaining poems of this class are in a much 
lighter tein, and one of them, “ Respectability,” of a much 
lower tone than these we have just considered. They pic- 
ture the abandon of love; a love which regards not the 
world with its conventionalities or its prizes—nor years of 
its past 

‘* With their triumphs and their glories and the rest ! 
Love is best.” 


The second of these two groups contains a much larger 
number of poems, and it is very difficult to select any one 
which can be considered representative. ‘Any Wife to 
Any Husband,” however, will serve as a contrast to “‘ One 
Word More,” in displaying the “inequality—” of Mr. 
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Browning, and it also reflects the spirit of sadness capped 
by optimism, which prevails among them all. 
_. A woman on her death-bed foretells the future unfaith- 
fulness of her husband, although through life they have 
loved one another devotedly. Must it be that he who in 
all other respects is perfect must mar the beauty of his 
character by fickleness? He who is her superior in all 
else, cannot he show the constancy of which she longs to 
show herself capable? But even with such forebodings on 
her lips, she can rise above them to a freer philosophy of 
life which teaches her that 

** It all comes to the same thing at the end, 

Since mine thou wast, mine art and mine shalt be.’’ 

In point of versification this poem affords a striking 
contrast with “One Word More.” It seems to possess all 
the faults which Mr. Browning’s critics attribute to him. 
Thought too condensed for digestion, parenthesis within 
parenthesis, prosaic and halting lines—how hard to trace 
at all to the pen of one who could write lines of such grace 
and beauty as those with which he dedicated the “Men and 
Women.” A single illustration will suffice. We read in 
the tenth stanza : 

‘*So what if in the dusk of life that’s left, 

I, a tired traveller of my sun bereft, 

Look from my path, when, mimicking the same, 

The fire-fly glimpses past me, come and gone? 

—Where was it till the sunset? where anon 

It will be at the sunrise! What’s to blame?”’ 
Such stanzas are enigimas, soluble indeed, but nevertheless 
enigmas. And enigmas have their place, but not in poetry. 

But in spite of the imperfection in its verse and dic- 
tion, one cannot fail to be impressed with the dramatic 
power of the general situation which this poem embodies. 
The excellence of Mr. Browning’s poems lies very frequently 
in their general conception, leaving an impression of mas- 
terly skill and vigor even when very crude in detail. 
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The feature of ‘‘ Any Wife to Any Husband” which 
suggests itself 4s one traceable through the whole class, is 
its optimistic coloring. If indigestion creates pessimists, 
the more eniphatically do health and robustness of life, 
mental and physical, create optimists. Mr. Browning’s 
optimism is irrepressible. Notheme so dark that he can- 
not brighten it with a ray of hope. One grows to look for 
the burst of optimism at the close of his poems, as one looks 
for the sunrise after the darkness of night. 

“Evelyn Hope,” with a touching simplicity and grace 
teaches that death itself cannot prevent the consummation 
of a genuine love ; 

‘*No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 

And creates the love to reward the love : 

I claim you still for my own love’s sake !’’ 

In “The Last Ride Together,” he whose love had 
loved him not, when all his “life seemed meant for” had 
failed, philosophically finds consolation in the thought 
that he was only one of many who have fought and lost, 
have hoped and been disappointed. But the poet has in 


reserve this remarkable panacea for all despair : 

** Still one must lead some life beyond 
Have a bliss to die with, dim-descried. 

' This foot once planted on the goal, 
This glory garland round my soul, 
Could I descry such? Try and test! 
I shrink back shuddering from the quest 
Earth being so good, would heaven seem best?”’ 


No one can dispute the absorbing, impregnable optimism 
of such a theory, although Mr. Browning might be open 
to the charge of inconsistency for not applying it to sucha 
situation as we find described in “ The Statue and the 
Bust.” Here the lovers have apparently lost all because of 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt loin,”—and we find no 
mention of an atonement in the next world. But the 
spirit of the poem is by no means pessimistic, and we find ~ 
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an unsuccessful love fading gently away, leaving no wounds 
save a lingering sense of lost opportunity. 

When we take up “A Lover’s Quarrel,” we can pre- 
dict its conclusion almost immediately. One can hear the 
words coming before he reads them : 

**T shall hear her knock 

In the worst of a storm’s uproar, 
I shall pull her through the door, 
I shall have her forever more !”’ 

There remain but two poems worthy of special men- 
tion in this particular. We have in the few lines of “ Life 
in a Love,” a remarkably comprehensive optimism for 
every day life—a practical philosophy of hope: 

‘But what if I fail of my purpose here? 

It is but to keep the nerves at strain, 

And, baffled, get up and begin again,— 

* * * *~ * 

No sooner the old hope goes to ground 

Than a new one, straight to the self-same mark— 

Finally we reach in “One Way of Love” a poem of 
little value in other respects, a spirit of Christian unselfish- 
ness which prohibits despair. A lover who has staked all 
and lost, says (and if all could say the same how much 
happier the world !): 

** Lose who may, I still can say, 
Those who win heaven, blest are they !’’ 

From these love poems, so richly suggestive, these two 
thoughts have been taken as peculiarly valuable and signi- 
ficant. Qne supplements the other. If love be life—then if 
love were unrealized or thwarted, how unmeasurable the 
despair! But the poet’s optimism replaces despair with 
hope ;—there is a future world where wounds are healed, 
longings gratified, and ideals realized, when our 

‘*___ soul understands 
The great Word which makes all things new, 
When earth breaks up and Heaven expands.” 
—Ralph Barton Perry. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE FACULTY AND*THE UNDERGRADUATES. 
When we recall how marked a change has taken place 
during the past quarter-century in the relations existing 
between the Faculty and the undergraduates, we cannot 
fail to congratulate the members of both parties. The pub- 
lic school idea that the teacher is the born enemy of the 
scholar is one that we are happy to say no longer exists in 
Princeton. ‘That the feeling which prompts cheating at 
examinations and condones the lie to the professor is also 
extinct, is one of our proudest boasts. There is to-day, 
we feel assured, a higher respect for each by the other, and 
a greater unity of purpose actuating both than ever before 
in our history. 

The relation between the two is so vital that the pro- 
gress of university life is to a great extent dependent 
uponit. Asthere has been improvement in the past, so do 
we trust that the future may see a further development. 
There are one or two points in which it sems to us there 
might well be a change. 

Although we have intimated that there is a greater 
sense of comradship existing now than ever before, still we 
only voice the feeling of a great majority of the undergrad- 
uates when we say that the Faculty in many respects are not 
in active sympathy, or at least do not show themselves to be 
so, with various movements which can not be strictly 
included within the curriculum. As a general rule the 
Faculty are well represented at any important athletic event, 
and we are always glad to see them. When, however, it 
comes to a Baird Contest or a Preliminary Intercollegiate 
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Debate, we regret to say that, this year at least, with very 
few exceptions the Faculty have been marked by their 
absence. ‘That tremendous drains are made upon their 
time and strength is undoubtedly true, yet it must seem 
very inconsistent to the undergraduate to hear his neglect of 
Hall work berated in no measured terms, and then upon 
the first occasion when the best fruits of this department 
of our education are to be exhibited, that the very 
preachers should fail to show the slightest interest in the 
contest. We wish to show how futile will be the efforts of 
alumni to revive Hall spirit if the best work of the under- 
graduates, produced at an enormous labor are regarded out- 
wardly at least, by the members of the Faculty as beneath 
their notice. We believe, as many of them have told 
us, that Hall work is worth more to the man than any six 
courses in the curriculum; and this is a moderate state- 
ment. Yet the professorial mission in their eyes seems to 
be accomplished when only the curriculum requirements 
are fulfilled; sympathy and interest are easily expressed in 
words, but when a more active illustration is needed the 
undergraduate finds himself perplexed to explain the appar- 
ent conflict in word and deed. 

All the efforts to revive the literary spirit and promote 
the scholarly culture of the undergraduate will be of no 
avail unless he feel that a more active interest will be taken 
by the professor. To be sure this is but laying a further 
burden upon the shoulders already weighed down, yet we 
feel confident that if any readjustment is to be made, there 
are many responsibilities of less importance then that of an 
active working sympathy with the endeavors of the under- 
graduates to raise our standards of literary and scholarly 
achievement. These very struggles, inasmuch as they 
emanate from the undergraduates themselves, will, if suc- 
cessful, be of far more value than that of the lessons learned, 
or the lectures heard in the class room. 
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There furthermore seems to be an ignorance or neglect of 
the stress and strain of undergraduate life. That a Spenser 
Trask lecture should be announced for a night immediately 
preceding the hardest examinations of the year is in itself 
a fact which tends to increase the impression that the Fac- 
ulty know but little of the real state of our life. That 
there may be good reasons for this fact, is very possible, 
yet the Faculty did not deem it worth their while to offer 
any explanations, although criticism was rife among the 
undergraduates at the time. This may seem but a small 
thing in itself, yet the average college man is a keen 
observer, and this occurrence was to him a straw showing 
the drift of the current, and only served to deepen the im- 
pressions gained. 

It is a hard thing to do work steadily with apparently 
no resulting criticism, whether adverse or favorable. We 
feel sure, that if those who are engaged in undergraduate 
literary work had the slightest intimation that the mere 
existence of their work were noticed by the Faculty at large, 
it would be of great help. Mayhapatan occasional dinner 
some professor makes a kindly reference, which, believe 
us, is deeply appreciated, yet on the whole an absolute 
indifference is maintained. It is not for undeserved praise 
that any one would ask; but all most sincerely beg for 
criticism and advice, so that mistakes may not be repeated, 
and future progress be rendered surer. 

Another straw, if we may be permitted to refer to it, 
is that what must seem a most exorbitant charge is made 
for the rooms occupied by the Princetonian and the LIT. 
Some might claim that the offices should be given free of 
rent. We confess that such an arrangement would 
bear out to a great extent the few speeches we have heard 
regarding the value of undergraduate literary and journal- 
istic organizations. As long as the treasury of the college 
is increased by the hardly earned dollars of the undergrad- 
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uates, so long must all protestations that our work is appre- 
ciated fall on deafened ears. 

That a great deal may be said and very truly, concern- 
ing the attitude of the undergraduates to the Faculty, and 
much adverse criticism to be rightly made, we do not deny. 
The college man is, however, alive to the justice of a situ- 
ation, and, when any advance is made by the Faculty, he is 
always ready to meet them half way. Whatever complaints 
are to be made regarding our attitude, we feel assured that 
much of their real cause of being lies in the fact that the 
undergraduate is far from convinced of the working sympa- 
tny of the Faculty. We trust that these suggestions, writ- 
ten from the undergraduate point of view, will be received 
in the spirit that they are made. Our only purpose, and we 
hope one of the most important in the minds of the!Faculty, 
is the elevation of our literary standards and the introduc- 
tion here of a more scholarly and cultured atmosphere. 


THE ORANGE AND THE BLUE. 


Those who have followed the reports of the various 
dinners of the Alumni Associations in different parts of the 
country must have been struck with the unanimity of sen- 
timent regarding the proposed change in onr colors. The 
Orange and the Black have never received so strong and 
hearty commendation and support as during the past few 
few months. That this is also the feeling of the under- 
graduates on the subject is undoubtedly true. This being 
the case it seems all the more strange that the Princeton 
Inn, “ built by the alumni of Princeton University,” should 
upon the menus of its dinners print the Arms of the House 
of Nassau in what we believe are the correct colors of that 
family, but which we know are not the colors of Princeton. 
That Orange and Black should be superceded in Princeton 
by Orange and Blue in any way or at any time appears to 
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us to be directly in opposition to the expressed wishes of 
both alumni and undergraduates. Whether this is but a 
trial, or an attempt to present to the public the new com- 
bination in order that a decision may be reached after a 
fair test, we do not know. Whatever the case may be we 
wish to call the attention of the alumni to this state of 
affairs and to beg them to act decisively regarding this 
innovation. ‘That the Princeton Inn, where our visitors 
stop and which is the gathering place of members of all 
classes, should, of all organizations, seek to make this alter- 
ation in the Princeton colors seems to us a most grievous 
mistake. We sincerely trust that steps will be taken to set 
this matter straight. 


THE HISTORIC SPIRIT. 


It is interesting to note the strong tendencies in cer- 
tain definite lines that pervade every community. There 
is a marked and powerful individuality to every university. 
Whether this be :he result of the life and labors of some 
one Titan, or of the cumulative, apparently unobtrusive 
influence of several generations of thinkers, the product is 
the same. Furthermore, it is clear to an observer of 
undergraduate life, that, however much outside and passing 
interests may affect even a large majority of the members 
of this body, yet there is always a nucleus in each succeed- 
ing class which remains unchanged; and, the tension 
removed, the remainder return to the old standards of 
thought and life. 

The movement which was to a large extent started by 
Dr. McCosh in his life time, is more clearly seen in its real 
significance to-day. There is nowhere in this country an 
undergraduate body of students so thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of philosophical study and discussion as in Prince- 
ton. For this fact there is but little doubt that we must 
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thank both the official and personal influence of Dr. McCosh. 
Among the most important legacies which that honored 
life left behind it, is this interest and knowledge along 
philosophical lines. It is to be met with where least 
expected. The very conversation of a group of undergrad- 
uates, discussing almost every subject under heaven, will 
show a tendency to revert upon almost any occasion to 
some philosophical position. Many a chance remark, if 
analysed carefully, will show either acquaintance with or 
interest in this branch of thought. It is in the air, and 
dull and insensible must be the man who has not, during 
his four years course, felt the truth of these statements. 
A more valuable and mentally quickening process this than 
any other. There are of necessity disadvantages. Mayhap 
our aesthetic sensibilities have been neglected, or one and 
another of the various spreading branches of study and 
learning have been suffered to progress as best they might 
with no careful or guiding hand to train them. This much 
gained however. Our mental vigor pronounced, our logi- 
cal faculties strengthened, our conceptions of life and 
thought more varied. There are few men, who have been 
students in Princeton during the past twenty years, who 
have not at some time or other, been forced to state and 
defend their theories of the universe and their beliefs or 
non-beliefs in the more important premises or conclusions 
of philosophy. All this outside the class room. 

Strongly emphasized as this spirit has been it is per- 
haps easier to understand how it is possible for an institu- 
tion so richly endowed with an historic past to be yet lack- 
ing in what’ may be called the historic spirit. Here to-day 
we find not only an ignorance of the details of our own 
progress from the School of the log cabin to the Univer- 
sity, but an absolute and disheartening indifference to those 
facts which should fill every Princeton heart with pride. 
We learn that the battle which took place here a century 
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ago was one of most decisive in our nation’s history, yet 
there are few who can show why this is true. Of the influ- 
ence and deeds of Princeton graduates we are most lament- 
ably ignorant. It is futile to indicate the special points in 
which we are particularly lacking, for the whole realm 
of Historic Princeton, in every sense of the phrase, is but 
an unexplored and unknown region to us. The Senior 
course in American Constitutional History might well be 
preceded by a Sophomore required in Princeton’s Contri- 
butions to the Nation, in order that such a state of affairs 
might be remedied. The percentage of historical subjects 
chosen for use in the various rhetorical contests is pitiably 
small. That historic sense, that combination of philoso- 
phy and poetry, as Macaulay calls it, is lacking in us. 

Turning from the actual events of political and consti- 
tutional history to the progress of our civilization, or even 
again to the development of the customs and traditions of 
our undergraduate forefathers, we see the same facts. The 
opportunities are not wanting and the necessities are press- 
ing for a contribution to our knowledge on these subjects. 

We feel that our philosophy has but laid a strong 
foundation upon which it is now our duty to build. As to 
ways and means we trust the near future will throw some 
important light on the subject. 

For the general body of the undergraduates we can 
only urge the necessity of a larger grasp of that subject 
in which, as has been said, philosophy is teaching by exam- 
ples, and a painstaking application of Princeton spirit to 
the investigation of facts, elevating and thrilling in their 
lessons. 


THE EBB-TIDE IN COLLEGE LITERATURE. 
For every action there is a corresponding reaction. It 
is the fault of our rhetoric, as Emerson once said, that we 
can not positively state one side of a position without belit- 
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tling the other. Emphasis is necessary, but wrong. We 
see thus in the course of a few years the extreme swing of 
the pendulum of public opinion and action. The hobby 
horse must be ridden if any definite object is to be secured ; 
yet if the attention of an entire community is devoted to 
one and only one end, there is bound to be a sacrifice of many 
other occupations and a lack of results save along one line. 

To the observer of undergraduate life at Princeton 
one or two principles are apparent. We do everything 
we care for with all our might, and for whatever object we 
have in view as the main one, all else is greatly sacrificed, 
We are the type of the community with the motto—this 
one thing I do; and as the pendulum of our opinions and 
estimations swings, that of all our activities oscillates with 
it. Whether this will remain true in the future is doubt- 
ful. To be sure there will of necessity always be these 
variations, and our energies will always be of the intense, 
domineering kind, yet, to use an economic term, with our 
increased growth and progress there will grow up here a 
realization of the necessity for the division of labor. It is 
needless to say that this division will not always be observed, 
nor will the happy mean of the extremes be always 
secured. Nevertheless, we feel confident that the period 
which we are but just completing will never again be 
repeated, nor will like phenomena ever be so marked what- 
ever the object or motive. 

In this change of position we are not alone, for daily 
can the signs be noted in our sister universities of a like 
evolution. ; 

In the main, it seems to us, that since 1889 we have 
been athletic-mad, and that almost our entire energies have 
been devoted in an unhealthy and abnormal degree to the 
pursuit of success on the field or track. . Under the condi- 
tions which confront us here at Princeton, so impetuous 
and abso ute a devotion to this one occupation has cramped 
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all the efforts made along the lines of literary and scholarly 
development. We speak not now of the curriculum work, 
but of the undergraduate movements in particular. With 
an occasional change of speed, or even of direction, yet 
with a definite progress along one line in the end, there 
has been since 1889 a deterioration in the quality and 
quantity of undergraduate literary and jouranalistic produc- 
tions. We say deterioration, for our standards in this 
respect are relative, and if the actual work done to-day is 
the equal or even the superior of the work done then, it 
must not be forgotten that the other activities of the uni- 
versity have not lain dormant, and that to stand still along 
any one line of work means there a steady degeneration. 

This position is not taken with the cry of the old man 
for the “good old times” in our minds, but only as the 
result of observation, and of the realization of the condi- 
tions which confront us to-day. In the coming years the 
student of undergraduate life will note this late period as 
one undoubtedly productive of much good. We have 
learned many a valuable lesson. Victory and defeat have 
both been our lot, and each has given to the individual and 
to the community most profitable experience and knowl- 
edge. We have learned how to bear ourselves in trying 
situations. Many a mau has been taught to keep his tem- 
per in a way far more effective than by long sermons. 
Abcve all, along with many others, we have succeeded in 
placing intercollegiate athletics on a higher plane, where 
honesty and true sportsmanship have fair play. As we 
have said, these are grand lessons. Nevertheless, it remains 
true after all is said and done that we have reached what 
we fain would call the low-water mark in college literature. 

There are one or two signs which point to the fact that 
the tide is now stationary and that, during the coming 
dozen years, we may expect to see the steady onward, 
upward flow of the waters. 
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We can note that the sensationalism of the daily press 
with regard to college athletics is slowly decreasing ; the 
morbid public taste which called for such trash has been 
surfeited ; the interest in athletics within the college itself 
has become far more moderate and normal; and we see 
hopeful signs in the gradual revival of Hall spirit and 
work, to a greater extent incident to the institution of 
intercollegiate debating, and also some faint indications of 
increasing interest, though not as yet of improved quality, 
in undergraduate literary and journalistic work. The sands 
lie bare and foreboding now, yet before long we may hope 
to hear the ripple of the oncoming waters; and with a 
renewed power the flood-tide will soon bear in strongly and 
surely. 
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GOSSIP. 





“ All things come round to him who will but wait.” 
—Long fellow. 


“Unbounded courage and compassion joined.” 
—Addison. 


It was thoroughly deserted on the campus as the Gossip pushed 
into the sanctum to get clear of the wind which whistled around Reunion. 
‘March for fair’? muttered the Gossip as he drew off his winter overcoat 
and sat down to fill his pipe. 

“Been enjoying yourself lately?’’ inquired the pipe as it emitted 
great clouds of smoke that curled themselves in and out among the pile 
of rejected manuscripts on the table. 

“« Not exactly,”’ replied the Gossip. 

‘* Busy, eh ?’’ continued the pipe, never satisfied until it had probed 
a matter to the bottom. 

“Yes, busy watching the mails,’ responded the Gossip lanquidly. 

“Well, the mails do play a big part in this life of college,” said the 
pipe in a philosophic tone “In fact you might classify your friends by the 
kind of mail they get. Now there isthe man in whom the faculty seem to 
take a more than paternal interest. During the month just past he is 
particularly in evidence. Hardlya mail goes by without leaving him 
some little notice to add to his growing pile. If it is rumored that some 
subject is “out,” you almost instinctively seek for him. ‘‘Say, old 
man, is Math. out?’’ youask. ‘‘ Right," he replies cheerfully, ‘“‘ caught 
it in this afternoon’s mail.’”’ You don’t wait to thank him for the 
information, but make for your room faster than you know how. 

“Yes sir!’? here the pipe’s voice rose almost to a squeak, ‘‘I 
challenge any professional gambler to recall moments in his life of more 
intense uncertainty than those which you experience as you sort out 
your mail after some conversation such as the above. Everything— 
postals, bills, notices—are searched and then with what a sense of 

relief you sit down. Even the announcement that ‘“‘ Mr. Blank will be 
at University Hall and etc.’’ becomes interesting. But of course you don’t 
wait long. You must be off to console the unfortunates. It is such fun 
consoling others when you got the rough—”’ 
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‘But everybody doesn’t get excited as this’’ interrupted the Gossip. 
‘** How about these dead sure men?”’ : 

“The what?’’ exclaimed the pipe. 

‘Why the men who never expect, never get and never have gotten 
a condition.’’ 

‘No such ever existed,” said the pipe decidedly. 

(You see the pipe’s chief associate was the Gossip and so his narrow- 
mindness must be excused) 

“Oh, yes, my dear pipe,” continued the Gossip, ‘‘ they most certainly 
do exist. When you swear at the paper as you leave the examination 
they smile at you with an experatingly sympathetic smile and then turn 
to their piles of manuscripts. When you daily chase up to your room or 
over to the Registrar’s to learn if there are any returns yet, they are 
wondering among themselves whether sundry grammatical mistakes will 
keep them out of first group, and later, when you push down to dinner, 
sour-balled and «disgusted, with a little notice in your inside pocket, and 
when the man who always knows everything kindly remarks ‘I hear 
you caught so-and-so?—too bad!’ then your first group friend to whom 
examinations are only a rest, smiles blandly and says—and so consider 
ately ! ‘ Hard luck, old man.’ ”’ 

““ You speak feelingly,”’ said the pipe as the Gossip relapsed into 
silence, ‘‘ but let’s change the subject now. They tell me that the Bro- 
kaw Field is at last open.” 

‘*Yes.” It was all the Gossip said. For he puffed in silence and 
his thoughts travelled back to his Prep. school days and the first visit he 
paid to Princeton. It was a hot June day and the little Prep. sat on the 
bleachers and watched with enthusiasm the varying fortunes of the great 
Yale game. How the veteran catcher played for his Alma Mater that day ! 
It was almost his last game. The Gossip wondered whether the lapse of 
years had not dimmed the memory of hi1a to whose heroism the Field is 
dedicated. All of us have entered since he gave his life so nobly for 
others, but let us not forget in our enjoyment of the opportunities which 
this memorial offers the one whom it commemorates. May his influence 
be felt as an inspiration not only to us of to-day, but to the future gen- 
erations of students who shall enter these walls. 

Here the Gossip’s eye again caught the pile of manuscripts 
lying on the table. What a year it has been for the literary editor! Poor 
man! the work has been almost too much. Such a variety of contribu- 
tions! such an enormous number of men trying. To assort and arrange 
all this promising material has been work indeed. 

But the Gossip has got his dates mixed. He is thinking of what 
ought to be, not what is. His imagination is running ahead of the facts. 
Will the time ever come, he wonders, when the literary work of this col- 
lege will improve? But the Gossip is cribbing from the Managing 
Editor’s editorial, so he refers all to it for a satisfactory solution. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


It is with a feeling of deep regret that the Exchange Editor realizes 
that the term of his labors will soon be ended. When he began the task 
of perusing the monthly and weekly literature of the American Colleges 
from Maine to California, it was rather depressing than otherwise to 
think of the interminable amount of ‘‘rot’’ he would have to read. 
But his course of reading proved one of delightful disillusionment and 
finally it became one of his chief pleasures to read and compare the 
literary product of the various American colleges. 

It seems to the Exchange Editor that New England still leads in 
literary excellence. There is a distinctive literary flavor about her col- 
lege work that comes from no western state. The /nlander may have 
graceful poems, and bright stories, but it is tothe Harvard Monthly and 
the Ya/e Zit. that one learns to look for readable essays, first class stories 
and thoroughly quotable poems. 

The Harvard Monthly is never without one, atleast, of the three, 
andthe poems by Robert Palfry Utter strike us as among the best of 
undergraduate productions. The Advocate has been enjoyable the year 
through. There has been no further out-break of ‘‘ Kiddishness ”’ and 
its verse has always been of a very high order. 

. The Exchange Editor would not put the Yale Lit. below the Monthly. 
It is rather apt, to be true, it is essay-laden, but its stories are 
inferior tonone. We especially remember *‘ Ebb Tide”’ as a splendid 
example of what a story by an undergraduate can be. The Yale Courant 
is scarcely as good as the Advocate. The verse is always good but the 
stories seem rather hastily done. They give one the idea of being 
gathered from the rejected manuscripts of the Ya/e Lit. though occas- 
ionally one finds a fine exception. 

The Exchange Editor wishes to congratulate the Columbia Lit. 
upon its general improvement. The present attractively attired 
magazine marks a distinct advance upon its drab-colored predecessor in 
contents. We would rank the Columbia Lit. with the magazines of 
Yale and Harvard. The poetry of Hubert Miiller Hopkins is especially 
praiseworthy. 

The magazines of Amherst, Williams and Dartmouth also deserve 
great praise. The stirring ‘‘ Song of the Sea Flight” in the Amherst 
Lit., seems to us one of the best poems of the year. 

The 7rinity Tablet isasurprise. It is very hard to understand howa 
college with as few students as we understand are at Trinity, can bring 
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out such a uniformly excellent magazine. The 7u/ftonian has rejoiced 
our eyes in its new shape, and it would surely be a great improvement 
if the Bowdoin Orient and the University of Vermont Cynic would 
follow suit. 

The Lehigh Burr and the Wisconsin Aegis have also made decided 
improvement. The Surr is especially to be congratulated upon its 
catchy verses, which are so widely quoted. The Oberlin Review 
surprises us more than the 7yinity Tablet, but for an opposite reason. 
Why a college with the students, the attainment, the reputation of 
Oberlin should be contented with a commonplace periodical like 
the Review is hard to comprehend. Two weekly periodicals of great 
excellence are the Seguoia from Leland Stanford, and the University of 
Chicago Weekly. The latter has not been with us long, but we have 
learned to like it well. But we are prejudiced in favor of College 
Monthlies, and the University of California Magazine, the Minnesota 
Magazine, and the Western Reserve Magazine show what the new 
magazines of the West can do. As stated before, they lack the essen- 
tially literary flavor of the East, but the stories are very readable. The 
verse is not of a very high order. 

The /nlander is always good. It has usually some bright, original 
essay, but we doubt the advisibility of publishing the long series of 
articles on ‘‘ Student Slang." The Cornell Magazine and the Red and 
Blue, standing as they do, mid-way between the conservatism of the 
East and the effusiveness of the West, cannot but show a little of each 
in their pages. The Cornell Magazine’s strong point is its essays, and 
the articles on Cornell Student Activities have proved interesting in 
Princeton as well as in Ithaca. The Red and Bilwe has published a 
number of excellent stories. The one which seemed especially note- 
worthy being ‘‘A Sequel to Trenton.” The Red and Blue has improved 
vastly in the past year, and we have only one thing to say in the least 
derogatory. We do of like the paper and type. The models for 
excellence in make-up are the Harvard Monthly, the Columbia Lit. 
and the Wellesley Magazine. 

In New England once more, one picks up the Brown Magazine 
with a great deal of pleasure. There is really no reason why one 
should not rank it with the Yale Lit. The verse in the Brunonian is 
decidedly clever. 

One of our newest exchanges is the Morningside from Columbia. One 
cannot take it seriously. But as a joke it is ‘‘immense,’’ and we have 
learned to look for it anxiously. The first bit of verse in the first number 
has been learned by heart by many of the Morningside’s friends 
in Princeton. The racy ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ and “‘ Alice, the Good-Look- 
ing Lass’’ were irresistible. 

_ By no means the least interesting of the exchanges come from the 
South, and pre-eminent stands the University of Virginia Magazine. 
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The verse is often good, though it was apt to have the somewhat southern 
floridness one would expect further south. The stories are always well- 
told. Other magazines from the South which we esteem highly are the 
Davidson Monthly, the Wake Forest Student, the Trinity Archive. 

The larger preparatory schools have all their literary periodicals. 
The best of all comes from St. Paul’s School. Zhe Horse Scholastica is 
first rate inevery way. The Andover Mirror and Exeter Monthly are 
also good. Not least do we like the Lawrenceville Lit., and we take the 
opportunity of congratulating our young neighbors upon their success. 
The stories have been above the “‘ prep. school’’ average from the 
beginning, and the verse is thoughtful and well written. The depart- 
ments are delightful. The “Gossip” we enjoy monthly. The 
Exchange Editor wishes long life and prosperity to the Lawrenceville 
Literary Magazine. 

Place aux Dames! We have reserved for last the brightest 
among the exchanges. The women’s colleges have equalled, and in 
many cases surpassed the men’s colleges of the country in the excellence 
of their undergraduate literary work. We never look in vain for 
quotable verse in the Vassar Miscellany, the Smith College Monthly, 
the Wellesely Magazine and the Mount Holyoke, The finest story of 
the year comes from Smith, ‘‘ Whose Service is Perfect Freedom.’’ In 
the Mount Holyoke the poem ‘A Bird’s Cradle Song ’’ was especially 
musical. The poem ‘‘ The Piper’s Morrow ’”’ from the Smith Monthly is 
one of the sweetest bits of verse we have seen for a long time. 
The work in the Vassar Miscellany has been exceptionally good. 
The Xalends is generally good, and we wish in closing, to speak of the 
Phareitra from Wilson College. Its literary standardis set high. ‘‘In 
the House of Rimmon ”’ is as fine a story as one would care to read, and 
the essay ‘‘ Christmas and the Poets’ shows an insight into the spirit, 
both of the season and its poetry, that is rare indeed. 


A CLOUDED SHIP. 
O cloud-ship, whither goest thou, 
Sailing the wind-swept blue? 
What pilot guides thy gilded prow 
And who are thy phantom crew? 


To what enchanted part dost thou hie 
On the edge of a misty sea, 

Where freighted clouds at anchor lie, 
Waiting to be set free? 


O will they come this way 
And tidings bear of thee, 
If thou hast gained that harbor gray, 
Or shattered float the sea? 
—E. A. Gardner,in Univ. of Chicago Weekly, 
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FOILED. 


The sun had gone, and the shadowy night 

Had chased from the sky the last warm light, 

When the waiting wind crept forth, and said, 

“I will shake the reeds and the grasses dead, 

And twist the boughs till they writhe and groan, 

And the swaying pines shall wail and moan, 

And I'll blow and blow where I please,” cried he ; 
“There is none to see.” 


Then the withered grasses were bended low, 
And the quivering reeds shook to and fro, 
While a sad wail came from the old pine tree, 
And the wind laughed on, ‘“‘ There’s none to see.” 
Then softly, Osoftly, so bright and still, 
The wide-eyed moon came over the hill ; 
Came over and looked with clear, full light 
Out into the night. 


The telltale shadows began to move 

As the moon kept watch from the hill above. 

The baffled wind kept still ; said he 

“ If I twist the branches the moon will see, 

And the shadows tell if I try to blow.” 

With a last low sigh he turned to go, 

While the shadows still and the moon’s full light 
Watched out the night. 





—S. C. W., in Wellesley Mag. 


THE RIVER AT THE END OF THE WORLD. 


Yonder beyond the sunset-glow 
At the end of the endless Sea, 

Floats there slowly a river on 
All the days that can be ; 

And on that river a love-bark sails 
That shall carry you and me. 


There are Loves on the masts, my dearest, 
And each sail in the breeze that streams 

Wrought with gold, and the sailors all 
Erotes like love-gleams 

That float all white through the falling night 
Down the River of the Dreams. 


Step in the bark, my dearest, 
One more Love thou shalt be, 

That sails in the Bark of the End of the World 
At the end of the endless Sea, 

Into the golden Sunset-gates 
That open Eternity ! 


— The Red and Blue, 
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THE MOTH S REMORSE. 
My downy wings, despoiled of feathered dew, 
All day have flapped in vain against the air. 
Although once tinted with an azure hue, 
No longer can they flit in noon-day glare : 
My passing fancy brought me but despair, 


To heights aerial in cloudless sky, 
To sylvan dells which shade the violet, 
How often in my dreams I gently hie. 
For one short hour my woes I would forget 
And listless flit about some rivulet. 


But ere I wake I hear the zephyrs moan, 
I hear the dryad tune her woodland fife 
To plaintive lays. I wake only to groan 
With weary thoughts of a returning strife 
The end of which I shall not find in life. 
—D. V. H. in Trinity Tadlet. 


THE TRIO. 
The balmy air breathed softly o’er the lake, 
The sun played lightly with her nut-brown hair, 
While none there were, but swallows in the breeze’s wake 
And I, beside the hammock swinging there. 


Time turned his glass, 
While Cupid tried a random shot—and missed ; 
Yet still upon the selfsame spot, 
Gazing I stood, alas |—but list ! 


“ Soft and low as breezes blow, 
Softer yet and sweeter far 

Is the music of her lips 

As she hums an Eden air. 


Blow, winds, blow, yet softer, low ! 
Try to tune the selfsame bar, 

From her slender throat it trips 
Like some elfin from his lair." 


The rippling beams chase shadows on the lake, 
And Cupid's wings brush lightly o’er her hair, 

While I, alone, cast my last throw with all at stake, 
And with Old Circumstance do and dare. 


Time’s sand runs out, 
While Love unstrings his weary bow—no done ; 
And gently, softly, toand fro, 
Gazing, I sway the hammock—won ! 
B. F. C., in Cornell Mag. 
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HERE’S TO ST. VALENTINE. 
No stern Saint Anthony I toast, 
With mien severe ; 
No mad Saint Simon on his post, 
With wailings drear ; 


No royal Louis, yclept Saint, 
By loving France ; 

No brave Saint George of legend quaint, 
With gilded lance ; 


I leave unpraised these martyrs old, 
A noble line, 
To drink full joyfully to bold 
Saint Valentine. 
— Vassar Miscellany. 
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BOOK - TALK. 





“In true Art, the hand, the head, and the heart of man go together.” 
John Ruskin. 


‘*That manner of speaking best pleaseth me which cometh from the heart, and - 
I care not so much that it be set in fine phrases.” 
Jeremy Trout. 


_ STYLE. 


Tennyson undoubtedly surpassed Browning in the technique of 
expression, but he did not approach him in strength of intellect and 
depth of emotion. We rank Browning asthe greater poet. 

Bougereau’s children possess a beauty and ineffable sweetness far 
above the finest Christ-child of the Old Masters. But there is little 
question as to where the higher genius lies. 

A well-known critic, however, writes that a certain young author 
can never rise to eminence because, forsooth, he has not “‘style.’’ If he 
expand ‘‘style’’ to include the thoughts and feelings as well as the 
peculiar mode of their expression, there is no call for dispute. But not 
so. ‘Our writer,”’ he says, ‘‘ lacks the requisite polish to his sentences, a 
certain adept turn to his periods ; his writing wants beauty of finish, the 
‘indefinable something’ which alone can make literature. No, he will 
never be an author.”’ 

We beg to differ. There are hundreds of books being daily turned 
out from the press of this country, whose technique is high, which have 
**style,”’ and they will not survive the generation. Why? Because 
they have not the brain-power back of them, or the heart-power, the 
inspiration, if you will, to give them more value than the butterfly or a 
claim to longer life. 

We think of Gibbon writing the first volume of his great work six 
times over; of Goldsmith, polishing and repolishing his best produc- 
tions; of Tennyson himself, writing and rewriting his poems, line by 
line; and we laugh at their prophecies. A classical style is forever dead 
if it be not inspired by a mental and emotional power, but a true strength 
of mind and heart will probably find an adequate and beautiful medium 
of expression. If it does not, we still prefer Browning to Tennyson, Car- 
lyle to Matthew Arnold, Whitman to Swinburne. 
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Says Stevenson in one of the Vailima Letters: 

‘* My long, silent contests in the forest have had a strange effect 
upon me. . . . The whole silent battle, murder and slow death of 
the contending forest weigh upon the imagination. . . . but I have 
taken refuge in a new story which just shot through me like a bullet, in 
one of my moments of awe, alone in that tragic jungle.”’ 

However crude may be the medium, the expression of such feeling 
as this will affect men more powerfully than all the highly-wrought nov- 
elettes of our artificial stylists. We do not mean to depreciate style, 
we simply protest against an undue emphasis upon the mere technique, 
Language is the author’s implement, and as such demands his attention. 
Those who cannot use it, and will not or cannot learn to use it, would 
do well to employ skilled translators to prepare their work for the pub- 
lic. A book which we recently read on English Fiction illustrates our 
meaning; we are thankful that we were compelled to read it, otherwise 
we should probably have waited (long) for the translation. 

The greatest writer combines form and content in perfect harmony, 
but the great writers of the present day are few. This, however, we do 
not take to be a sign of universal insanity, and a book has just been pub- 
lished in support of our highly optimistic position. 

* Regeneration is an anonymous work combating the conclusions of 
Max Nordau. It opens with a strong and fair-minded introduction by 
Professor Butler of Columbia College and then proceeds to a rough-and- 
tumble contest with Dr. Nordau. ‘‘ Who is the Critic?’’ isthe suggestive 
title of the first chapter, and in it Nordau is cailed to account for his 
character, his profession, and his nationality. The severity at times 
becomes unjust and gives evidence of a prejudice no less objectionable 
than that of the author of Degeneration. But the analysis is certainly 
strong and the character of the ‘‘alienist’’ is most skilfully connected 
with his work. 

The personal attacks are fairly justified by the bitterness of Nordau 
himself, but we enjoy the work better when we enter upon the criticism 
of the theory proper, though personal denunciations are even here not 
entirely omitted. 

The writer treats the subject with great clearness aud considerable 
force. He discloses Nordau’s undue dependence upon authorities, his 
startling lack of knowledge on some subjects, his inconsistencies and his 
illogical method. He shows also the narrowness of view which alone 
could have produced such a theory. The main conclusions are separately 
treated and, in most cases, successfully controverted. With some of the 
principles propounded in Degeneration, the author agrees and these 
good features he frankly recognizes. 





* Regeneration. A reply to Max Nordau, with Introduction by Nicholas Murray 
Butler. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
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A more congenial topic is treated in *Mr. Bain’s contribution to the 

‘* Heroes of the Nation Series,’’ a collection of historical works of genuine 
merit and strength. Like all its predecessors, it is neither wholly bio- 
graphical nor completely historical; it presents a history of the time as 
centred around the “‘hero.’”? The plan of the work is broad and com- 
plete: it defines the position of Sweden and her relations to the other 
powers in the latter half of the seventeenth century; then unfolds the 
causes which gradually reduced her from the high place of a great 
empire to the condition of a second-rate kingdom, while the main chord 
throughout is the part which Charles played in all these events. 

The character of the hero is represented with especial force and 
clearness. Mr. Bain has made a study of original documents and we may 
place confidence in hisopinions. Charles XII has been painted in various 
colors ; the truth is that he united traits of opposite nature, and many 
historians, reversing Macaulay, can see only one side. In this work 
full justice is given to his piety and affection, to his justice and mercy, 
to his bravery, his brilliant generalship, and his tireless energy; but 
neither is there any gloss thrown over his besetting sin, the self-confi- 
dent obstinacy which was the secret root of all his troubles and which 
finally brought his downfall and death. 

The interest of a work depends largely on the personality of the reader. 
But a true artist can lend a charm to subjects which would not at first 
sight claim much attention, while some topics are of themselves so 
fascinating to the ordinary mind that no particular art is needed to make 
them readable. Of this class of subjects no better example could be 
found than the romantic life of Charles XII. And in regard to Mr. Bain’s 
biography, we must attribute its popular qualities to the chivalrous and 
adventurous nature of its hero rather than to the treatment given it by the 
author. The style is somewhat cumbrous, laden with Anglo-Latin words 
and devoid of any attempt at ornament or colloquialism. But it is 
clear, straightforward and business-like, and manages to tell the story 
well. 

Charles XII was a great man, one of thousands and of hundreds of 
thousands. But there is hope for us all yet, as you may learn bya perusal 
of O. S. Marden’s tArchitects of Fate. This is a book ‘expressly 
designed to inspire youth to character building, self culture and noble 
achievement.’’ It is not remarkably original. There is just enough new 
matter on which to string the inexhaustible list of quotations and illus- 
trations. For this method he makes a spirited apology in the preface : 

‘The cry of youth is for life, more life! No didactic or dogmatic 
teaching will capture a twentieth century boy, keyed up to the highest 
pitch by the pressure of an intense civilization.” 





*Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire. By R. Nisqet Bain. [New 
York and London: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) $1.50. 

+ Architects of Fate; or, Steps to Success and Power. By Orison Swett Marden, 
(Boston and New York ; Houghton, Mifflin and Company.) 
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Not pretending to comprehend fully the meaning of the last clause, 
we yet dare to doubt the full truth of the conclusion. At least, if didac- 
tic appeals fail to reach this peculiar abnormality of the next century, we 
are doubtful whether he will be affected by a parade of historical inci- 
dents with a little note appended to each: ‘‘ Now, my lad, see what you 
can do if only you area good boy.” 

The book shows a most extensive reading and a thorough knowledge 
of history ; it will be especially valuable to the public speaker and useful 
for anyone who wishes to learn something of man’s great achievements 
and to get a passing glimpse of some of the world’s grand characters. 

A book of lower aspirations but higher practical edification, if we 
mistake not, is Deshler Welch’s monograph on the *chafing dish, ‘‘ con- 
taining some valuable recipes gathered from fascinating sources in cook- 
ery—triumphs of well known bon vivants in clubs, yachting circles, army 
and navy, and the dreams of fair women—Heaven bless ’em !”’ 

This interesting little book contains not only a fund of (presumably) 
good recipes, but many useful suggestions as to the use of the chafing 
dish, with a host of personal remarks and reminiscences which take from 
it the technical coldness of the cook book, and lend it a friendly, social 
air that will make it welcome toall bachelor apartments. 

Another book of the lighter order is t When Greek Meets Greek, by 
Joseph Hatton. The plot is drawn from that fund of adventure, the 
French Revolution. Like all of the author’s works, it is told with no 
purpose ulterior to the interest of a good story. As such it is exciting 
enough, abounding in blood, fire and melodrama. The story is well 
developed, except that in his effort after effect the author has frequently 
magnified episodes at the expense of the main thread of the narrative. 

Through dangers sore the characters are brought at length to more 
than customary blissfulness: ‘‘ Long after supper they sat about the fire, 
loth to retire lest the Reach Farm should turn out tobe adream. At last, 
however, they slept the sleep of security, and rose the next morning toan 
earthly foretaste of that Paradise of the Divine promise, ‘where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest.’’’ Amen! 

One of the most beautiful volumes which we have seen for many a 
day is Vernon Lee’s latest work t Renaissance Fancies and Studies. The 
author is writing of asubject with which he is thoroughly conversant. 
He has studied long and appreciatively the art products of the Renais- 
sance, and many of the impressions which have, at one time or another, 
been made upon him, he gives to the public in this volume. It is not a 


* The Bachelor and the Chafing Dish. By Deshler Welch. (New York and Chi- 
cago : F. Tennyson Neeley.) 

+ When Greek Meets Greek. By Joseph Hatton. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company.) 

} Renaissance Fancies and Studies. By Vernon Lee. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 
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systematic treatise, but deals with several topics quite distinct, and treats 
them all in arambling, unmethodical manner. The clearness of style 
might be improved upon, and more care in this respect would greatly 
enhance the interest of the work. A vagueness and indefiniteness of 
purpose run through the papers, which are apt to cause in the reader a 
like state of carelessness and laxity. 

The second essay isto us the most attractive aud suggestive. It deals 
with the imaginative art of the period, and shows such an adequate grasp 
of Renaissance painting and sculpture, such an artistic appreciation of 
their beauties, that it has itself much of the charm which clings to the 
work which it describes. 

Another book of marked originality is Professor Ramsey’s *life 
of St. Paul. It consists of the course of lectures which the author 
delivered, somewhat over a year ago, in Auburn Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Ramsay is well known over the world as a profound scholar, a bril- 
liant thinker and a man of the highest Christian character: The present 
volume well sustains the reputation which he has long enjoyed. 

The work begins with the great apostle as he starts upon his first 
missionary journey, and from there until the end of his life the vari- 
ous incidents and experiences of his eventful career are vividly pictured. 
The style is clear and strong, the argument forceful and confident. We 
are not in a position to judge the work with technical intelligence, but 
its mental power, its strong defence of the Scripture, its saneness and 
breadth, are evident to any reader. All who wish to gain a conception 
of St. Paul as he was, to see him at his work, to realize his peculiar posi- 
tion as Christian missionary and Roman citizen, will do well to read this 
able work of Professor Ramsay’s. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


The Sun. By C. A. Young. (New York: D. Appleton and Company.) 

Professor Young is a recognized authority upon the Sun. This new 
edition of his well known work, just issued in the International Scientific 
Series, includes all the latest information in regard to the Sun’s composi- 
tion and phenomena. 


Inductive Logic. By William G. Ballantine. (Boston and London: 
Ginn and Company.) 

A very complete little work on the principles of inductive logic. 
The author shows more frankness than originality in his lavish use of 
quotations, but there is an element of new matter in the work which 
gives it a value beyond its convenience as a text-book. 





*St. Paul the Traveller and the Roman Citizen. By W. M. Ramsay. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
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Christianity and Our Times. By R. P. Brorup. (Chicago: Interna- 
tional Book Company.) 25 ceuts. 

A book which deserves more permanent form than the publishers 
have given it. It is a defence of the orthodox faith, and from this stand- 
point it treats a number of our present-day problems. At times it 
becomes extreme and bitter in tone, but on the whole it is a sound, com- 
mon sense work, containing much new and suggestive thought. 


The Claims of Greek. By Professor Lees. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) 
25 cents. 

A paper on the teaching of Greek in our schools. It aims at no 
eloquence of diction, but sets forth clearly and forcibly the strongest 
claims which Greek language and literature have upon the modern stu- 
dent. 


The Art of Putting Questions. By W. T. Young. (Syracuse: C. W. 
deen.) 15 cents. 
A neat little booklet, containing a full set of rules and suggestions 
as to the best methods of catechizing a class. 


Elements of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen. (Boston and London : Ginn and 
Company.) 

A treatise on the growth of plants. It is a well bound, fully illus- 
trated volume, containing an immense amount of information ina simple 
and logical arrangement. The author isa man of much experience in 
the teaching of botany, and has produced an excellent text-book ; it 
might, however, be made more simple in its explanations, for begin- 
ners’ use. 
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